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A^^TRACT 

II A study of effective strategies for professional 

d^jvelopment of teachers of limited-English-proficient (LEP) students 
in the Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts public schools took a 
f ut^'ct ional-collaborat ive research^ approach, involving teachers and 
adthini strators in examining the study's issues and conclusions. An 
eairly survey revealed that teachers desired training to improve the 
.trlinsition process for students moving from native language to"* 
En<)lish-language instruction, and the study fo(jused on developing 
:^niques for this purpose. A comparison of native-language, 
iXish-as-a-second-language, and standard English programs suggested 
t the transition process is made more di ff icult by discontinuities 
teaching strategies and language skill sequences in and acrpss all 
ijl^ram types, and that more careful coordination of' instructional . - 
chains and sequences across programs would improve both transitioning 
andi; interprogram. cpnununicat ion . Because of tHe study's 
f un)ctional--collaborat ive structure, increased coordination and 
con^un icat ion was an immediate result of the research , and thi s 
resl^arch sti^^^tegy is recommended for future research efforts ip 
edu<igtion. (MSE) 
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I. IKTRODUCTION 

Traditionally , •d'Jc«tion*l re«t«rch has had a hierarchical •tructure. 
In the research pyramid, the researcher is assumed to be the possessor of 
superior knowledge and is therefore responsible for decisions on critical 
issues for research as veil as methodology and dissemination of results. 
The hierarchy imposes a distance be*tween researcher and teachers and 
astablishes a relationship such as that seen btetueen superior and subordinates. 
There is little notion of interdependence and not much real shared power, 
leadership, or control. This leads to a "teacher deficit" approach to 
research, where the teacher is viewed as lacking the expertise to be directly 
Involved In the rormulation of initial research questions cr the process 
of research design. Teachers are thus passive receptors. They provide 
their classrooms for the context of the research but remain outsiders in 
the process. Yet. ultimately, they are prevailed on to implement the •model- 
that results from the research i^^ vhich they have had little or no input. 
It- is little wonder, then, tilt the educational models that have been developed 
by researchers have rarely been implemented successfully in the schools. 
A recent Rand study clearly stated that programs based on theoretical 
r-e«rch. with little teacher input, h.d a poor rate of success in being 
Implemented. On the other hand. F^nd found that where teachers had been 
Involved in programmatic changes, the success rate vas higher. Thus, 
involvement of teachers vas seen to be a key element in the success of 
program innovations. 
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This Involvcnent of ttachtrt that appears critical to educational ^ 
Innovatiop can be lenerated into the research process by a change in emphasis, 
a shift from the traditional hierarchical approach to a functional-collaborative 
one. This approach would have as key elements: a horizontal rather than 
hltrarchical interaction between researcher and teachers, less focus on 
roles and nore on functions, shared power and responsibil^^^^ngolng feed- 



iibil^^^pT 
it^l^^Rn imp] 



back^ and greater involvement in decision-making by pT^^Wn implement ors. 

% ' ^ 

This final report will .seek to document the functional-collaborative 

process in the development of a bilingual teacher inservice model for 

Instruction of Limited English Proficiency students- The following questions 

will be addressed: 

1. What are the qurrcnt educational practices in providing bilingual 
education for. Limited English Proficiency (LEP) students in the 
Boston and Cambridge school systems? 

r 

2. Vhat do teachers, administrators, and district educational advisory 



committees report as the critical issues to be researched in order ^ 
to provide successful programs 'for these LEP students? 

3. How was the coll Jlorat ive process implemented to identify critical 
^Ij^esearch questions? 

A. How was data gathered to answer the research questions? 

5, What are the conclusions that can be drau-n from the research data? 

6, What are the inplicatioris for research practice and policy? . 

■ i 
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11. piSCRIPTlON or TOE SITE 

ThU study v«« conducted in two mjor »chool districts in the state 
of IU»»«chu«ett», Boston and Cambridge. The Boston school district aerves 
one third of the Massachusetts bilingual population. Ten thousand limlted- 
Engliah-speakers are aervtd in transitional bilingual programs. Approximately 
half of the bilingual population is Spanish-speaking. There are also the 
following language groups: French. Chinese. Greek. Haitian. Italian. 
Portuguese; and Vietnamese. The Cambridge school district has 59A Limited 
English Proficiency students in Grades K-8. Bilingual programs are 
provided for five different language groups: Greek. Portuguese. Haitian. 
Chinese, and Spanish. More than 55% of the district's bilingual population 
are Portuguese-speakers. 

^ ' ' 111. rrPRF N-T EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

r 

REGARDING MINORITIES 

The single major influence on the Boston and Cambridge school districts 
in the last ten years has been court-ordered desegregation.. Boston has 
complied with the desegregation Order in three ways: first, by busing chUdren 
from various communities to schools' that have previously been homogeneous 
.s to socioeconomic level; second, by creating bilingual prograns in schools 
that have traditionally had a monolingual program and staffs and finally, 
by reassigning school ptvscnnel. 

"S^fSigration of children from varying socioecomonic levels and 
cultural backgrounds. progran.T^ric chnnses. and rev staff E.nignmentr. have 
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•cr««tlid -uch tuT«;il In the .chool comnunltles. There heve been nimeroue 
cited iMtwcei'bf overt end vUlble ellenetion between eteff end etudents. 
Thli h.« ..pecUlly noted In bilingu.l progr.ms th.t h.v. been e.t.bUshed 

In prevlouely .onoUngu.l »chooi;. The Director of BUlnguel Eduction 
noted thet bilingu.l te.chers felt elien.ted in the.e schools. He et.ted 
thet there ves little or no coimnunic.tion b.etveen bilingual end monolingual 
teacher e. 

In February 1979. Cambridge was cited^for noncompliance, in violation 
of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. for failitf to provide equal 
educational opportunity for children of limited English-speaking ability. 
As . result. Cambridge undertook steps similar to those in Boston to comply 
to federal regulations. V^ile Cambridge implemented bilingual programs 
whenever possible in cultural communities, the diversity of language groups 
and the mandates of desegregation caused them to be faced vitV, busing students 
.„d reassigning personnel. Interviews with school directors in the Cambridge 
district who received bilingual programs were once again permeated with 
statements referring to the alienation on the part of staff and the lack 
of communication and articulation between biUngual and regular English 
programs* 

■* This lack of coiounlction between staff and programs is particularly 
notevcrthy due to the nature of bilingual .ducation In Boston and Cambridge, 
in general, bilingual programs in these districts are transitional in their 
.^phasls and regard the learning of English as the ultimate goal. Little 

^«»-„anr*. ' The Ma sscchust 1 1 s Tr an B i t ionsl 

cnphatis is placed on language maintenance, me rias 

Educational Law (1971) reads: 
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Evfry school age child of United English ability 
not «nrolitd In axlsting private achool iyatetns 
•hall be anrolled and participate in a Transltipnal 
Bilingual Ei^ucatlon Proftram for • period of three 
jaara or until auch time that he/»he achieves a , 
laval of English language that will enable hin/her 
to perfons auccessfu^y in classes »her^ instruction^ 
la given only in English. 

y • ' * 

0 

Tranaitlonal bilingual programs put enjphasls on the native language • 
only for initial concept .development, the objective of these* programs is 
to teachy English and eliminate native language usage by Grade 3. 

After three years in the bilingual program, children are usually 
transitioned into the mainstream, or regular English curriculum. The 
process of how chilldren are prepared be mainstrearoed from bilingual 
progiams has not -been addressed In either the Boston or Cambridge school 
district. There are no specific transition criteria regarding academic 
goals or English skill proficiency. This ofterf results in the transitioning 
of children who -lack the academic or social skills to be successful in 
standard English classrooms. This fact- has been clearly noted in the 
Cambridge schools, where over 60i of transitioned students were not functioning 
at grade level in English. A large percentage of these children h-d to 
return to' bilingual prcgrams because of poor academic or social ad:u5tmcnt 
to the totally English mainstream. 

A teacher needs survey was taken in the Boston and Cambridge school ♦ 
districts for the 1979-80 school year. Over 90% of the teachers in Cambridge 
responded £o this survey. One of the most pressing concerns of teachers 
was the need to establish transition criteria, including articulation of 
. aducatlonal goal?, along with open Unei of communication between programs. 
95Z of the teachers in Boston gave first priority to theie same Issues 
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Tbtit ft««d survtys, along with tht failures ratultlng from curren; 
•ducAtlonal practlc«», Indicate the ne'4d for a staff deyeloptnent process that 

r 

vlll laad to ■or* auccaasful Implawentetlon of trensitlonel bilinguel^ 
education progreme In the BoitOn and Cambridge School Diitrlcts. 



IV. METHODS 



A. SITE selection; 

The beslc underlying interest of this study^ revolved eround staff 
development in relatioa^to transitioning students from native language to 
English language progranuning. The study design called for a selection of 
schools that represented a diversity of language groups. Schools vere 
also selected with respect to their interest in staff development activity. 

Two elementary schools were selected as sites for the study. The 
Harrington School, which was chosen as the Cambridge site (K-B)» "is . 
locate^ in a Portuguese community. The school has a Port^iguese and Haitian 
bilingual program. Haitian children are bused to the school.' The 
school's bilingual program is focused on transitioning children into English 
programs by the third grade. The director of the school asked that the ■ 
school be included in the study. He stated that staff development programs 
previously conducted at the school had a low success "rate. He said that 
teachers from native language . English-as-a-Second-Unguage . and standard 
English programs were openly hostile to one another. The need for staff 
development in the area of transitioning students was recognized recently, 
when forty children who were transitioned to the third-grade English program 
could not function successfully and had to return to native language 
programs. This failure occurred despite the fact that these children had 
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r*e«lv«d EasXlth*«s-«-Stcond-Language Instruction for* three years. ' The 
school dlrtctor itsttd that he would personally do everything he could to 
feciiltate tlie research project. 

The Mattahunt School in Boston, which was also- chosen for this study, 
provides a bilingual tfansitional program for Chinese- and Spanish-speakers 
in Grades K-5. ^Students are bused to the school. The Mattahunt School 
utilised a loosely defined leveling nethod for transitioning students. 
There f^as no definite transition criteria. Teachers at this school 
expressed an interest in the research project at a staff meeting. The 
school dirictor reite/tated the need for a teacher inservice program that 
would address the issue of transitioning students. 

The two schools participating in the study had the fojlot/ing variables: 

• Bilingual, native language ,:;E6L, and standard English classroom 

* * ■ * 

teaphers 

r- . 

• Grade levels from Kindergarten to Grade 8 



• ^Diverse non-English linguistic groups (Boston - Spanish, Chinese; 

" ' *• " 

Cambridge - Portuguese, Haitian) 

• Differential (staffing 
^ Various teaching methodologjes '* 

• Diverse grouping and curricula 
Broad range of achool organization and management 

• Transitional bilingual progfam^ 
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B,, iPOLLABORATrVE APPROACH ^ 

Collaboration at • process has at Its core cooperative behavior, 
inttrdtpandence, and a nonhierarchlcal atructure. Interdependence Includes 
joint daclslon-naking and agreed upon authority and responsibility, f non- 
hlerariblcal structure means that power is shared between individuals and 
la based on knowledge or expertise rather than on role function. There is 
a aeetlng of boundaries between roles and a pattern of interaction dependent 
on a negotiated order between individuals, group?, and the larger context 

In which people work. 

Collaboration Is guided by group coomitttent to agreed upon goals. 
Mutually exclusive objectives are replaced by Interlocking objectives. 
This means each person depends on others to sooe extent for goal attain- 
aent. Deutsch (1973) states that mutual dependency and interlinking 

objectives have 4 positive correlation with th^ attainment of goals. 

T * 

In this projpct,;-the coli^boratlon process was used to develop a. 
bilingual teacher Inservice model. The process as it was Implemented at 
the school sites stressed interdependence between the research team ahd 
school personnel." Coal setting for the pr.iject outcomes a joint 
process. The structure of ^goal attainment^was determined by the teachers, 
who were recognized as the ultimate iroplementors of outcomes. The 
principal investigator served as collaborator, guide, mentor, negotiator, 
and syntheslier. The term •'collabormentor" was coined ,to depict the ' 
principal investigator's role as a colleague in research rather than af an 
•uthorlty figure who would direct the project toward pre-establi.hed goals 
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' Th« prlaary T«tpontlbllity of the rtstarch tta'n was to bring vchool 

a rtsponilve condition for oolla^||||lon by •stablishing and 
lkt«r rtlnforcing collegiil rtl»tiot\s between di-i^ie tteff aembers. The 
•t«ge w«». first aet for colleboratlon by conducting individual interviews 
%rlth school personnel involved in the proj»e*. During these interviews, 
Individual objectives for the research project were acknowledged. Later', 
St s group nesting, the research team reported individual objectives and 

»anifested how they could be linked together as complementary elements in 

■ ., . s ■■ ■ 

establishing grobp goals. ^ , 

This siJproach gave credence to the importance of individual objectives 

but also established from the beginning the awareness that in orde^r^to 

achieve these objectives, staff personnel must interact with the larger 

system or educational community. Thus, a major role of the research team • 

in the collaborative effort was to interlink and synthesize objectives and- 

mobilize the cooperation of school personnel toward goals of mutual benefit. 

Cooperation was the value stressed as being consistent ylth the collaborative 

process. -This cooperation involved a meeting of boundaries between 

individual objectives so that they they were integrated as part of the 

overall goal of transitioning children successfully. The key collaboi^tive 

% — . 

processes that were imi(^eTnented as school sites included: . . 

1. Establishment .of Coals and Orientation to Decision-making 

2. Reciprocity between Internal Social Stability and External 
Value-sh<<Ving 

3. T^J^cher Ownership of Outcomes as Implementors 

A. Interdependence - Open Coonunication and Patterned Interactive Teams 

I 
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' 5. Task Orlmtation functiboal Xolt-taking 

6^ Support tytttms - Continual Faadback by Pairing of Principal 

InvastltatoT vith One Kty Staff !lainbtr at Each School 
7« Tangibla Outcome -i. Product of Practical Relevance * 
8. la^lcaentatlon by ijreachera aa Principal Agents of Change 
Each of theae collaborative proceases were integrated to apswer the . 
rtitarch qutstlort that^vasdf foremost Imp^tance to all achool ptrsonnel: 

/ ■ ' . ■ 

How can children be core aucceisfully traniltloned froro native language 
to standard English progrpmroine ?, 

Inplamentation of key collaboratlva ^rocaifies at achool altes: 

1^ Establishment of Coals andVOrlcntatlon to PeHg^lon-waklng 

* ' ♦ 

Initially, the two achool achool district sites, Boston and 

Cambridge, were involved in the establishment of goals for the 

research project. The first meeting involved school personnel frotn 

bpth sites, including bilingual (native language) teachers, English- 

as-a- Second-Language teachers, atandard classroom teachers, school 

principals, classroom aides, district curriculum specialists, bilingual 

staff coordinators, and directors of bilingual education. This 

♦ 

"total Involvement" established the collaborative frame of reference 
that would be used throughout the project. It was believed that any 
educational change that resulted from the project would be better 
accepted and implemented if all' school personnel had involvement and 
'^onmdtment to jroject goals. This approach also served to Int^^rate 
rather than to aegregate bilingual ataff from the larger or collective 
•chool 9pnmunity: Interaction of bilingual with other school personnel 
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Vat ooctd to h% •»p«cl*lly luportant In •chool |J^«"*ctt that are 
Modattd by law to laplmnt • tr.niltlonal bilingual pro|r««. The 
toal of bllfbgual •ducatlon I'Tto prtpar. children to be •alnitreemed 
into standerd Inglleh progrenolng. Children's »ucces» In the ••In- 
•t,r«M w«t .noted to be ^frectly related to how well pregrem goeU 
coincided, •tpeclelly In term* of teaching etretegie* end eklll 

1 

••quences. 

During th€ first colltctlyt mttting. th* principal Invtstigator 
Identified keyMi»ut» In bilingual education and ditcusaad the goal 
oTifveloping « bllinguel teecher Inservlce n6del for teechera as 
' l«plementor. of bilingual programming. Thj| collaborative process was 
clearly defined as the most effective method for arriving at a model 
•that would be of practical benefit to teachers. It was noted that 
thi pi:ocess of collaboration would serve the ultimate purpose of 
, e/tabllahing communication between programs, reiulting In more 

successful transitioning of students. 
] ' 'At the initial meeting, participative decision-making w.s^Uo 
.tressed, along with shared power and responsibility between research 
team and school personnel. It w.s stated that through the process of 
collaboration, researchers and staff would decide collectively on the 
direction and design of the research. School personnel were invited 
to state perceived needs of bilingual programs as part of the total 
.chooi organization. Again it was emphasized that the bilingual 
program was not an entity In and of Itself but a part of the total 
.chool organization. School per.onnel were requested to cfompl.te a 
needs, survey at this meeting (see Appendix). 

- -10- 
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•2. yaciprocity b«twtn Infrnal SpcUl Sf blllt y and Exttmtl 
VAlu«»ghTlng 

Tht •econd •tftgt. in tht colUbor*tlv« proctst consHttd of 
individual Inttrvlaws with achool ptr»onn«l, Including advisory, 
comltttc ••mbera, conductad by the research teem. The purpoae of 
these aeetings was to recognise persons! needs, to^ clarify 
individuals* resl and espoused values, and to provide nurturing 
for Individual perspectives. The reason for nurturing is based on . 
the premise that iotflvlduals have almost unlimited potential to 
respond to change in the total school context. In order for this 
potential to be realised, support must be given for the feelings 
held by individuals. Once individuals feel recognized as important 
contributors to the total school organixation. an internal social 
stability is established. This means that individuals begin to 
feel like insiders and not outsiders to the change process. They 
feel they are in control. Therefore, school personnel were 
reinforced for eKpressing their ' feelings and ideas. An effort was 
made to help teachers distinguish between real and espoused values. 
Teachers were confronted when a discrepancy existed between espoused' 
v*lue. .nd .ttoal b.h.vlor. When confront.d, te.ch.r3 oft.n openly 
.dmltt.d th.t while th.y believed In cooper.tlon .nd i.utu.1 inter- 
dependence, they r.rely inter.cted with other .t.ff .ember. In .ctu.Uty. 
Bilingu.l .nd st.nd.rd EngU.h te.cher. e.ch e«pre...d . feeling of 
.U.n.tlon. Billngu.1 te.cher. .t.t.d th.t th.y were not con.lder.d .n 
l»t.»r.a P.rt of the .chool c«».unlty. Th.y "Id th.t blUngu.l progr.i-. 
vt. .egrg.ted fro. the tot.l .chool progr... St.nd.rd EngU.h .nd Engli.h- , 
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^•.•*S«coii4-l3ntu«ft t««chtrf itatid that thty ofjitn f«lt thrt.t.ned 
by bilingual t««ch«M. The •chool principal •xprttted • Mnte of 
frustration In trying to gtt total »taff cooperation. The 
prliiclpel at the Cambridge aite noted that bilingual and regular 
English claaarooB teachers had not Interacted in his twelve years 
•s 41rector of the school (see Appendix for letter vritten after 
the study). Parent sdvisory coramittee ©embers reported the poor 
success rate of students vho achieved in native language classrooms 
but could not adjust academically or socially when they were 
transitioned to standard English classrooms. 

School personnel noted that there was a lack of social and 
academic reciprocity between school programs. While bilingual and 
regular Classroom teachers prided themwelves on "collegial" 
relationships within their respective groups, they acknowledged that 
th^re was no intergroup .communication. MemV^s of each group stated 
that It was the other group wvf, was responsible for this lack of 
interaction. Implicit In the expression of v.lues 1,y each was group 
was a belief In the superiority of that group's programmatic goals. 
Bilingual. English-.s-a-Second-Unguage. and standard English class- 
room teachers acknowledged the fact that children were not being 
transitioned successfully from native language to English programming. 
Bilingual teachers expressed the fact that they had little or no 
information about programs Int'o which they were transitioning students 
Standard English language classroom teachers expressed a sense of 
frustration In working with students who often were not adjusting 
veil socially or academically. Teacher, were especially concerned 
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vhco •tudatttt who h«d don* txefttdlngly vtll in natlvt language 
pTOgtamM did not contlnu* to achltva In Mlnttraam English programs'. 

The rastarch taan triad to provida nurturing for tht faalings 
of Individuals. Nurturing has as its basis a sansa of caring. The 

o 

rMMTch t«ain Mmbtrs txprtsstd concert! for each ptrson aft an 
individual and for the perspectives that were important to him ot her. . 
An aaphasis was placed on continued development of feelings, attitudes, 
and valuta « Each intarvlev batvecn a nembar of the research team and 
a acbool ataff member closed vlth a restatement of personal needs and 
an expression of the need for open comsounlcetlon and sharing between 
prograins, thus laylpg the foundation for collaboration. 

After the Individual Interviews, the research team listed all 
needs expressed by' school personnel. Second meetings vere held 
separately for bilingual, regular English, and ESL teachers. It 
vis thought that in this way teachers would have more freedom to 
comment on needs expressed across programs. General areas of 
concern expressed across surveys and interviews were outlined- 
These were the need for: 

- affective teaching strategies in cognitive, affective, and 

social areas; 

- transition criteria; 

- ant;ry-exlt chlckllst to be shared across programs; 

- child-centered rather program-centered objectives. 

An effort was made to engage the group in problem-solving from a 
»ulti-perapectlve framework. 
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third Mttlng Includtd both bilingual and standard clattroom 
taachara at well at oth^r tchool ptraonnel who had chosen to participate 
In tba project. The goal of this aeetlng was to establish a conB&on^ 
or Mitual goal and to initiate external value-sharing through the 
process of collaboration. Coals common to both groups were stressed. 
Mutual interests were highlighted. Individual and program needs were 
noted to be similar nore often than different. The process of 
collaboration was reinforced as a aethod of fostering individual 
growth and linking people together by overriding individual differences. 

External value-sharing was encouraged by having members of each 
group discuss common interlinking objectives of programs in terms of 
how to address the goal of successful transition effectively. 

The research team encouraged teachers to respond to each other's 
questions on programmatic goals. A child-centered rather than^a 
progrash-centered frame of reference was established. By the adoption 
of a child-centered approach, teachers vere encouraged to state 
objectives from a unified perspective. Objectives from both groups 
were*tiven consideration in relation to how they suggested goals 
that were depe^jdent and in fact influenced by ^he other group. In 
seeking to answer the question of how children can be successfully 
transitioned, teachers were encouraged to provide each other with 
Information on teaching strategies as veil as academic and social 
programmatic goals. The focus in stating programmatic goals was on 
problem finding and solving rather than on placing blame for the 
overall lack of success In transitioning students. 
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At this Mttingt ttachsrt dtddtd contctlvtly th»t tht g6MXj^ of 
tht rtMarch project should bst 

1. To clearly dtllntatt Uoguage ttaching ttrAttgltt ut«d in 
bilingual, Englith-At-a-S«cond-Languagc, and standard Englith 
claaaroomt; 

« 

2. To develop an entry-exit language akill checklist that would 
cut across progr ami. 

School advisory cbim&lttec nembers and other school personnel reinforced 
the need for the research to be directed toward these goals. 'They 
suggested that in addition to cognitive language teaching atrategles, 
affective and aocial atratcgies ahould be considered. The 
bilingual curriculum specialists expressed a concern for identifying 
teaching atrategies that would link programs. English-|as-a-Second- 
Language classes were noted to be important in bridging native 
language and mainstream English programs. 
3. Teacher Ownership of' Outcbmes ss Implcmentors 

The explicit purpose of the fourth meeting was to formally 
establish teachers' ownership of the research problem both as 
collaborators in research and es implementors of outcomes. Teachers 
were recognized at this meeting as the impl^entors of research out- 
comes. It was therefore explicitly itated by the reaearch team that 
teachers should have the most influence and control over the design 
of the research and expected outcomes. Teachers were therefore 
•olicited to work with the research team in developing a research 
design that would conform to the foals set forth at the previous 
Meeting. Tbla close collaboration between teachers and researchers 
I -15- 
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««• ikottd by •chool p«riwin«l to b« factor that contrlbut.d »08t 
to th« succM. of tht prbjtpt. A eritlc.l conpon.nt of this colUbor.tlon 
In r«t«rd to outcome* 1^ th.t IndividuaU gain grt.ter Mittry over 
tMke and aore eklll etys" knowledge of proceetee when they have eone 
ioflucoct over deelgn and Inpletiientetlon. Teechere who have input 
m determining the goele of research and the »ethods of attaining 
the goals will be more likely to Inplement the results. Through 
the process of collaboration, teachers have a feeling of internal 
control over the organiiational environment. This results In increased 
coBBitiDent, Involvement, and Investment In task outcomes. Thus, 
project goals have a higher probability of being Implemented. The 
auccess rate is significantly higher than for cases in which research 
goals are determined solely by outside researchers. 

A. ^Interdependenr^ - Open Comr , unlc.tion and Patterned Interactive Teams 

School personnel were divided Into "patterned interactive teams. 
These were five teams of six people at each school site. Members of ^ 
teams were grouped by interests, skills, knowledge, abilities, grade 
levels, and roles. A typical interactive team was composed of two 
bilingual teachers; a standard English classroom teacher; an English- 
ae-a-Second-Language teacher; a research team member; and an 
administrator; curriculum specialist, or school advisory group member. 
These teams were termed "pattemed" because an effort was made to 
include a cross .action of members. The teams were interactive to ^ 
the axtent that they functioned as units concerned with a common 
functional goal.; The tasks of the groups were to delineate teaching 
'atrategles In the Cognitive, affective, and aocial area. ofUanguage 
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and- to list tttachlng atthodt and types of taachtr faadback to students. 
Tba atratetlttt, Methods, sifd feedback vere to be based on observable 
teschtag behaviors. scconpllsh this task, groups net on a weekly 
basis for ttn vttks. 

The focus on functions or tasks caustd snphasls to shift from 
bilingual vsf English classroons programs to atrattgles that vere 
coomon to both programs. Permeable boundaries between programs 
gradually came to be acknowledged by group members. The focus on 
functional Interdependence of overall goals con tlnu^ to Increase. 
There vas also noted to be a greater emphasis on **ve"-nA5s than on 
**they"-*ness. Movement of ' Indiv/Ldual members across groups was 
encouraged. Perceptions that group members had of each other began 
to change. As the boundaries between programs were crossed by mutual 
goals/ competition between Individuals and programs decreased and the 
need to segregate programs in order to maintain identify was reduced. 
ThetVvas less need for Individuals to be concerned with a 
consolidation of resources. Croups interchanged ideas. There vas a 
continual ongoing process of feedback, evaluation, and modification. 
Emphasis was placed on identifying teaching strategies conmon to both 
programs. Integration of ideas and Interdependence of group oenbers 
vas noted. In fact, the group tasks became secondary to the process 
of collaboration itself. School personnel b^an to interact on an 
Interpersonal level. Trusting, friendly attitudes v4th a positive 
Interest in the others' welfare -and a readiness to respond to the 
others* needs and requests were by-products of the collaborative 
•ffort. 
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It appf^rtd that collaboratlvt goal ftructurts ancouraged 
potltlva Inttrptraonal ralatlonthlpt charactarlxad by sutual liking, 
poaltlva attltudas toward the othar, and fadings of obligation^ 
to contidftT tht oth«r*a point to vltw. This supports the •vldtnce 
that evtn vhtn individuals coma from groups with high lavals of * 
eonflictt cooperation in achieving mutually desired goals produces 
positive intergroup and interpersonal relationships (Sherif, 1961; 
Levickiv 1969}. This in turn leads to more successful goal 
attaiuDtnt. 

4 

5.' Task Orientation - Functional Rolc-taklnR 

A collaboration process starts with the nature of the task and^ 
builds structures around it rather than starting with a predefined 
structure and force-fitting the task to it. Therefore, the inter-* 

active teams* task of identifying teaching strategies, methods, and 

r 

feedback gradually evolved into the construction of a. classroom 
obstrva'tlbn instrument. The instrument was not designed by the 
research team and imposed on teachers; it was the result of the 
collaborative process. The construction of the observation instrument 
ahabled teachers and other school personnel to practice skills directly 
relavf^d to educational research. Teachers themselves defined 

l>«h^»^i^Tal objectives in cognitive, affective, and social areas of 

■ •\ . 

'^iapguage. Thf purpose of de^livlng objectives » methods, and feedback 
.yili'to nlrror specific classroom practices that occurred in the 
f^oAtext teacher-student interaction across subject areas. 

;, Another critical feature of the collaborative process vas the 
focus on function rather than role. A negotiated order resulted 
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which ««• BOt hl«rar«hical , with 'rttsarehtrt taking th« dominant to1«, 
but was baaad on axpartlta ralatad to particular taskt In organizing 
tha raaaarch daalgn. Thus, vhlla taachtri* txptrtlit In dallnaatlng 
instructional objactlvct vas acknowladgtd, tht raiaarcheri' axptrtlae 
in organising the information into a practical raitarch Initrument / 
vat aqually accepted. During the planning atage for the developme^irt 
of the instrument, the research team articulated that normal 
"hierarchical p;rocetteB vould be abandoned and would be replaced by 
the principle that each task should be completed by the most expert 

i * ■ 

person, regardless of position. , 

There was a continual exchange of ideas. Roles were constantly 
changing as tasks called for different expertise. Decisions on what 
vas to be included in the instrument were made by all persons, with 
consensus -as the goal. All members of the group had equal power. 
f This functional approach is significantly different from the 
hierarchical approach of most research models, where the researcher 
determines the natur«r and the outcomes of the research design. There 
researcher's role is elevated above that of teachers or others who 
•re directly involved in the research. Directives are issued 
according to a hierarchical model; there is no participative decision 

Baking's , 

The functional approach to research employed in the process of 
collaboration focuses less on roles and m^e on functions or tasks. 
These task* rather than the hierarchy of roles become the Impetus 
for collaboration. Tasks'need to have diversity, creativity, and 
fluidity built into them. Functional role-taking fosters a high , 

i 
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4«grt« of work-oritnt/d V«h«vlor and Mxlmisct productivity. 

IWb of tht ■ott proctiiti in the functional approach 

ptbbltn-aolving and coanwhl cat ion /Information flow. Conflict 
rtsolution la baaad on cooperatjva problam-aolving ««thoilologia». ' 
Tbua, when thtre was a difftrence of opinion regarding ' 
©bjactivaa to be included In the observation scale, group members ^ . 
collectively reviewed the inclusion or omission of items. 



The communication or information flow is horizontal rather , 
than vertical. This means that there are no top-down, issued mandates. 
Everyone has equal power. Power is replaced in many instances with 

■ - 

group preferences. 

The result of the functional ta»k-oriented approach was the LIN-VEN 
Language Observation Scale. Teacher-defined objectives were: noted 
by^researchers to be implemented in class-rooms as instructional 
chains. Each of the elements of possible instructional chains was 
discussed and agreed upon. Coding sheets were collectively,^designed. 
The research team then focused on how chains could be analyzed. 
Teachers decided that the .research. team should initially observe all 
programs, coding strategies. Uter. teachers would be taught to 
code on the. instrument and observe each other. The purpose of using 
the language observation scale was to document the areas of language 
where instruction was concentrated in each of three programs: native 
language. English-as-a-Secopd-Languf ge . and standard English class- 
' rooms. The ultimate outcome would be to utilize the results to 
coordinate instruction between programs. Earlier, it had been 
collectively determined that children must develop expertise in all 
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thr«« arsai of l«ntuig« (pofnltlvt, afftctlvt, «nd locial) to bt 
•uceciifully MinttrowMd and that thtst lan|uag« tkills ihould be 
davaloptd aeroii languagai and programs. ^ 

6. Support Syittai - Continual Fatdback by Pairing of Prlncliyl 

- — 

Invaitigator vlth One Key Staff Member at Each School 

I 

As Int^actlve taams angaged in problem finding and solving, 
the prbctss of continued ftadback became very important. The feed- 
back syftem in the process of collaboration sack^ to match rewards 
with the degree of interdependence inherent in the task. Inter- 
personal fctdback occurs vhen ttaxn neinbers tee thensclves as 
rtsourcts to one another in achieving goals of mutual benefit. 

The research team, however, built feedback into the collaborative 
process by* building in devices to recognize and support Inter- 
dependence httMj/vi interactive team members as veil as teams. Based 
on the behavioral axiom that rewards should closely follow the 
behavior they reward, verbal praise was given Immediately to those 
team members who sought to involve their fellows In decision-*making. 
Written notes followed verbal feedback. The director of the school 
Was also intimately involved in the feedbackNprocess. He Icheduled 
conferences with individual team members to compliment them on 
their collaboration* The principal began every sta^ meeting by 
thanking teachers for participating In the research project and 
noting the value the ultimate outcome^ was going to have on the total 
school organization as well as on the lives of individual studeffts.^ 

The superintendent also gave positive feedback to teachers by 
pefiodltally attending meetings and by %rritlng positive memorandums. 
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Poaitlv* par«nt«l £««dback w«« galatd at school board •••tings when 

if 

tht colUbor#t^t proctta and tha %oaI% of th« rtaaarch projact ware 
diacuaaad. 

Monthly aoclal •ettinga, Iticlwdlng coffacs and potlucka, wara 
plannad by the research team to encourage positive sooial interaction 
anong ataff aembers. , 

Th« aost significant feedback for the collaborative process 
occurred as staff aiembera began to Interact, in stsff rooms snd after 
school by aharljig techniques, ideas, and information about students 
relavsnt to Instructlonajl planning. 

The aecond p^t of the feedback process was the pairing of the 
principal Investigstor with one influential, respected school stsff 
■ember. The school stsff member becsme the on-site coordinstor of 
of the project. Being on-sitj^ gave the sdded sdvsntage of being 
able to organise the project from the inside. 

The Intersction of sn outsider (principal Investigator) snd the 
Insider (school site manager) proved to be a highly aignlficant 
•lement In the overall collaborative research design. Whereas the 
principal investig^itor could bring sn objectivity to the identification 
of school needs, the key school person brought the subjectivity of 
knowing the interworkings of the systet from an Inside perspective. 
Weekly ■eetlngs between the princlpsl Investigator and the school 
site mansger auintained a auccessful working balance between the input 
of- outside researchers and thst of inside stsff members on sn ongolog 
basis. Tha support of this Influantlsl stsff member proved to be - 
invaluable in determining the direction of the resesrch project at 
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■^•tJLpu* Vntirvali. Tht •lt« m^^$9lt mUo t«vc continual f««db»cjt 
Vo it^thmf. ««int«l|ilng tht!* hl|K itvtl t>t •nchutiatiB fot; the 
^Toj«ct. TJjully. tht litt wtntitr MTvtd ts th« coordlnttVt of 
achool MttlAgs tnd dltttmirittor of Informttion to tchotol ttfff and 
to tht school at t whole. 

7. Tengible Outcome - Product of Prtctlcel Relevance 

Tht achooV ttaf f tnd Ttttarch ttam agrttd at tht tnd of the 
projtct that the developnent of a product of twtual benefit vas 
crucial to the aucce^t^f the collaborative proceis. CoiltilaJ 
relations were established as 'ttachtrs shared their knowledge an/J 
•xptrtlse and eaw the results of their efforts In the concrete 
form of an obaervatron acale. this statetnpnt adheres to the findings 
of Chapln (1957), and Deutsch (1960). These researchers found that 
cooperative groups engaged in developing a productrjrequiring 
collaborative activity were found to greater, coordination of 

^ ■ 

•ff'ort. greater ettentiventss to other group members, orientation to 

■ " -f 

• ' ' k 

the goal, and cqntlnued cooperative relationships. , > 

The teaching observation scale waf the first successful 
cooperative endeavor of teachers who had not Interacted in fifteen 
years. The success of this collaborative tfforys the Impetus for 
"a aecond collaborative effort, which vai» to have a major Impact on 
school programming and curricula. 

"Xhe aecond collaborative effort was the development^^of grade 
l.v.l'.ntry-txlt language checklists (K-1. ^4-5). Teacher, from 
•tht thrtt programs (native language. English-a.-a-Second-Unguage. 
«»d .tandard English classrooms) developed the tntry-exlt language 
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cbtckllttt with th« rcstftrch t«an. Thsac chtckllata had a continuum 
of skills In Mch of th« follovlng languags artaa: r«ctptiv«, 
•xprssiivc, functional, toclal* aff«etlvt» rt«dlng» and writing (tee 
Apptndlx). The skllla were aesfutnctd according to dcvelopsMntal 
•cquisition. Kits^Tch ttan utmbers collaborated vlth ttachtrs in 
davtloplng test Ittms for tach aklll. 

Tha davalopmant of this chackllat cauaad changes not only In 
progranmiatlc goals and the grouping of children but In Working ^ 
collegial relationships betvctn teachers. This fall (1981) » teachers 
tested Igll incoming kindergarten and first-grade children on the 
cbntlnuum/entry-exit checklist^ both in native language and in English 
not only in the project school but throughout the district. Children]^ 
are grouped according to the results of the testing. Teachers from 

all three programs (native language » Engllsh-asna*Second-»Language» 

t 

and standard English classrooms) are meeting weekly to" collaborate 
on^ ideas for teaching language skills. ^All three grcTups, however, 
are teaching the eame ikllli whether In native language, or English. 
Teaching atrategles tHat were researched on the observation scale 
are tied to activities. ■. h , . 

The entry-exit checklists are currently aervlng as criteria for 

' ■ i 

transitioning children from native language to English classrooms. 
Chlldxmn^nter school with a divitrslty of language skills. However^ 
children must master a percentagc-of language skill* in sll language 
•rsss to be trsnsltloned. Teachers now have sn Instrument, pn which 
to baae their collaboration and Instructional strStegles and csn 

plso together to sstsblish s continuity of teaching nethods snd 

r 



•kiUi •ctots pro|r«M. This rtsults In tMchtrt* aot duplicating 
tbtlr if forts. Th« chscUlst of ikills Is pssssd fron tochsr to 
tMClMr. Ths flrst-trsds toch«r thus contlnuts instruction in 
laofust* •kills thst th« child did not Bsster In klndsrgsrttn. 

Ths Entry-Exit Language Skill Checklist and tht LIN-VEN 
Obs«rv»tlon Scslt. dtvsloped through colUborstive sf forts of 
taachsrs and rsssarchars. hava had a major Impact on the school 
districts Involved in tht research. The director of the Cambridge 
district reported the following to the school board In November. 
1981: 

The collaborative effort of the bilingual 
teacher research project has had two Important 
outcomes: First, and most significant, it has 
resulted In collegial relationships across 
programs. Secondly, the teaching observation 
scale and Entry-Exit Checklist have directly 
caused major programmatic changes which have 
already bfen noted to be of -.positive benefit 
to children. 

' In summary. It may be stated that t^ collaborative effort of 
teachers worli^ng as researchers along'with a research team achieved 
the project goal of developing wansition criteria. Through the 
process of collaboration with researchers, teachers developed two 
important Instruments. The development of these tools, however, 
was not a theoretical endeavor that had no practical implications, 
.s li tfften seen In research. Contrarily. teachers highly Involved 
and committed as researchers have transferred this enthusiasm as 
liBplamentors of the research outcomes, acting as change agents. Thi 
has resulted In positive chAnges In collegial r.lationship. as veil 
ss m curri<iular Innovations that are of direct benefit to students. 
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tTACCS OF COLUBORATION - BUMARY 



STAGE ONE 



Orltntatlon - Sat Ovtrall Coalt 
Rfttt«Tch Ct«m, ttachtrt, other Bchdol 
^ ptrtonocl. Including school advitory 

r 

ttaiD ttenbcrt, clarify and initially 
Idtntify rtstarch goali. H«et vith 
total school itaff. Oiatribute 
wtittan ntadt iurvay to total group. 



STAGE TWO 



STAIE THREE 



Eatablish Intarnal Stability - Individual 
Nurturing 

Conduct individual iniarviawt with aach 
itaff aainbtr. Inttrviaws should be 
•amistructurad and designed to give 
nurturing and provide acceptance for 
Individual needs, considering real and 
espoused values. Conclude each inter- 
view with the introduction of the idea 
of contnon value-sharing. 



Establish Internal St ability - Croup 
Conduct separate meetings for diverse 
groups (ex.: native language, ESL, 
standard English). Clarify research 
problem from group perspective. 
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BttAbllth Internal stability b«tw«cn 
gro^p MBbtrt by dlicuttlnt program- 
Mtlc objtctlvtt. txttndithla to 
coBDon axtamal valua-aharlng by 
alluding to total school organizational 
goals. 



STAGE FOUR 



Exttmal Value-sharlnR - Taachcr Owner - 
ahip of Outconas as Inpltnientors 

Total ataff aaatlng Including all 

divarsa program groups (native language » 

ESL, standard English). Discuss 

collAboratlvc approach and orlantatlon 

to dtclslon*-maklng. Focua on alttllarltlas 

of naads across programs. Establish 

axtamal valua-'Sh^ring and conroon goals. 

Put the graatast tnphasis on taachtrt* 

atttinlK research goals as inpleiBentors 

of outcomes. 



STAGE FIVE 

r 



Intardspandcnca - Open Conanunicatlon and 
Fattejmajd Interactive Teams 

Croup achool personnel In tesms of five 

or six people. People ahould be grouped 

by skill. Intetast. and program affiliation 

0 

Croups should hsve diverse wsnbers and 
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rcprtttnt all prograns. Maintain 
flaxiblllty and fluidity batwacn 
groups t allowing group Mambari to 
changt groups as appropriate to 
rastarch putcoocs. 



STAGE Sli 



Task Oricntstion « Functional Rolss 
Clarify and dcfina group tasks. 
Develop a functional approach to rolc- 
taklng according to Vnovltdgc and 
expertise rather than status. 
(Develop research instrument. Ex.: 
LIN-VEN Scale of Language Use.) 



STAGE SEVEN 



Support Systems - Continual Feedbsck 
Design support aysten* for teaofhcrs to 
gain continue<^ feedback, especially 
feedback iBinediately following behavior. 
Pair principal investigator with 
influential scho61 employee at each 
site. Arrange for continual information 
flow between outsider and Insider. 



r 
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STAGE IICUT 



On-'litt lUtaTch Oceur« 
On^'iitt r«tt«rch occurs vlth ute of 
inttruaont dtvtlepod coll«boT«tivtXy 
by taachtrt and rttMrch ttam. 
Analysli of data. 



4r' 



J STAGE NINE 



Davtlopmtnt of Product 
Davtlopoant of product baatd on 
raatarch rasulta. Tht product 
ahould have practical rtltvance 
to tht school at a whole. The 
product's use should encourage 
and reinforce further use of the 
collaborative process (ex.: 
*ntry-exit checklist/continuutn) . 



STAGE TEN 



Impleinent atlon of Product 
Teachers » as inplementors and 
change agents, integrate products in 
their instructional approach. 



STAGE ELEVEN 



4r 

Evaluation of Product and Process - 
Design Inservlce Model 

Inservice nodel should Include steps 

In collaboration vtll at tpacific 

u»«t of product at it afftctt potltlva 

prograoimatic changes. 
-29- 
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C. Pg^lCW AWP IWSTKUMENTATION 

The tfttiign o£ till* ttudy It t r«p««t«d Maturtt antlytlt of variance 
(AHOVA) d«»lfn.* aattrooM eonitltut* th« units of analysis. B«tw«an-unlt 
factors iBcluds school sltas (Boston and Canbrldgt) and language 
coapositlen of classrooms. In addition to stsndsrd English classrooas, 
ftkSllsh-as-a-Saeond-Language, Portuguese, Spanish, Haitian, and Chinese 
classrooms vara usad in this stu^y. Content areas of instruction (eg., 
xaading, aocial studies, math) were wlthln-unlt factors. The primary 
dependent variable was the pattamtd chain that characterizes teacher- 
student interactions per observation. These patterned chains are broken 
up In aubaequent analysis to determine the relative efficacy of certain 
segments of the chsins (eg., tescher's objectives, tescher's method) in 
accounting for vsrisnce in outcome verisbles. Frequency of student- 
Initiated Interactions with teschers or peers sre also measured. 

Data was snslyxed st Harvsrd University, The Dats-Text statlsticsl 
analysis, package wss used on sn IBM 360 computer. The Da^Text system 
iapsrtlcularly well-aulted to analysis requirements. Including treatment 
of unequal cell sizes, its devistlon of rifilduals, and ItS Trovlsion of 

Vy^apeated ANOVA options. 

Planned comparlaons were employed to test anawer-specif ic questions 
relating to instructional objectives, methods, feedback snd continued 
teacher-atudent*interactlon. Specific questions posed by the res^trch sre: 
1. How do native language. ESL, and atandard English classrooms 

compare In terms of amount of time spent in each of the Isnguage 
mraaa (cogjaltlve, affective, and aocial)? 
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2. Whlcy prograM bava wof ehlld-lnltlatad lataract ferns? ^ 

3. Bow do prlaary gradas (K-3) in all programs co»para with 
iippar gradas (4-6)? 

A, Bow do natlva language progra?is compare with English programs? 

'/,■ 

3. What types of teacher feedback result in continued linguistic 
/ Interaction between teacher and student or studenbs^nd peers? 
Answers to these questions were obtained by correlational analysis. 
This analysis was performed to manifest differences between programs and 
language groups. Chi Square analysis was used to examine differences 
between programs. However, the main goal of this analysis is not 
aignificance testing but a measure of what goes on in the classroom. 
InstruiDcntatlon , 

. The LIN-Ven Scale of^Unguage-Teaching Strategies is an instrument 
collabj^ratively developed for systematic observation and analysis of adult- 
child verbal interactions in classroom settings. The scale focuses on 
three functional uses of languages: cognitive, affective (personal), 
and aocial. The premise on which this instrument is based i« that the 
~ teacher ls~lhe""key figure in the claSirosilsrvho Trovtdes-pr«ct^ 
opportunities for chllaren to learn language across the three areas. The 
objectives the teacher formulates to give children opportunities to express 
themselves are not measured on the instrument as discrete events but as 
Inatructional chains of verbal interactions. With re^^p^to verbal 
communication, the instrument records each interaction in terms of links 
vhicb Mka up the instructional chain. These include: Who Initiates , 
teacher Oblectlves. . Direction of Flow (to child or* to group), ?hl|l£al 
Method , T^neulee Method . Hnw Student V>>« Laneuase OrpoTtunltles . 
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VmmfhmclL ixtm T^achtT . Wid Cimttnuad Ipfractlon (stc Scalf^). 

liaguM* Xomlng ii hlihliihttd on thl« ln«tn«tn/ by th« Mt.gory 
«hi«b pinpoint* how th« child Uk«t ndvnntast of languagt opportuniti*». 
lASonroh ladicnttt thnt practict i« crucial to Unguagt Itarning (Stliger. 
1977). Prkctico it dofinod by Stligtr *• any vtrbal ihttraction b«tvt«n 
th« iMtntT ^d tht toachoT or othtrs in th« learning anvir^nnent. 
Fractica occuri whan what tha taachar dots cauaea tha child to raapond 
varbally. Tharafora. chaina that alicit axtanded diacouraa ara aaid to 
allow Bora practice to t»kt place. Practice can be aeaaured quantitatively 
MB the number of cha.ina that raault in axtanded diacouraa. Although the 
^cale focuaea on teacher-initiated interactiona, a frequency count ia aleo 
taken of children'a initiated interactiona, following |^e belief that 
children who initiate cauae a concomitant input from othera and therefore 
gain more practice opportunities. 

Teaching atrategiea are the focus of the observation acale. It is the 
teacher who. by* giving feedback to the child, either encourages o 
diacouriges continued linguistic interaction (practice opportunities). 
This can be noted in the following examples of instructional chains taken 
from two classrooms which were part of the research study: 
Example 1 - Cognitive Chiiin 
3 Tgaeher Objective (Cognitive) - 
Identifies or labels: 
••What is the capitol of Maasachuaetts?" 
2 Direction - 
To group 
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1 Kithod Fhyiiol 

Contcxt-orl*nt*d (Tht qutttlon vat rtlattd to tht tocUl 4Cudl«t lt»»onO 
3. Mathod Language ^ 

Quftttloning 

4 How Student Utts !.«hRu«ge Opportunltlts 
Xdftnclf l*t or labtls : 
"Boston." 

2 F>cdb«ck from Teacher 
"Yes." 

... ^ ^ 

2 Continued Interectlon 
Stops 

This chain was a conson one found across programs. The feedback the 
teacher gives the student, '*Yes," causes the Interaction to stop. Feedback 
such aS soliciting aore information ("Tell me more about the city of Boston.*'), 
vould cause the interaction to continue with the concomitant value of 
giving 'the child more opportunity to use language. 

Example 2 *- Affective Chain 

15 Teacher Objective (Affective) 

Elicits students* free expression of feelings: 

*'How do you\eel about what you did in school today?" ^ 

2 Direction 
To group 

1 Method Physical - 

Context-oriented (Discusslop of feeling was related to the story.) 

3 Method Language ♦ ' . 
Questioning 
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17 Bow StttJwt Vitt t«nKu»M Opportunltlts 

**! had • borriblt day in school today t" 
16 Faadback froia Taacher 
Bajacts: 

**! don't vant to hear that.*' 
2 Cdotlnuad Intaractlon 

Stops ' . 
This chain is codad as 15. 2. 1. A. 17. 16. Thertaachar.'s tajaction 
of what the child said andad the varbal intaraction and thuS failed to 
•ncouraga Incraasad language production (practice). 

> ■ 

In another classroom the chain wes 15, 2. 1. A. lA. 1. The feedback 
from the teacher was 14. to build on the child's feeling ("Tell ae what 
■ada you feel badly."). This resulted in continued interaction. 

Example 3 - Social Chain 

19- Teacher Oblectlvc (Social) / . 

Focuaes lessons abound group int^taction: 

•'We are going to play the 'Bunny Came.* I am going to tell you 
how to play the game. You draw. 
2 Direction 

To group , 



f ft • • • 



Method Physical 

Context-oriented (The game was related to teading I'esson.) 
Method LanRuage 
Explaining 
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22 y^adbiek fr om Taichtr 

Builds en social dUlogua 

1 Cpntlnurd Infraction 
^ Th« taachar*a ftadback In thia chain continyad llntulitic Intaraction 
by bvlldlnt'on aocial dialogue . 

Tha length of the chain determlnea the extent of verbal Interaction. 
It la aleo laiportant to note In which area the Interaction, are concentrated 
to determine whether children are receiving practice In all th\ee fu?Sional 
Araaa. Concentration of linguistic Interaction was noted to vary 
algniflcantly across programs at both school sites. English-aa-a-Second- 
Language (ESL) instruction. In both "puU-^out" and bilingual class.s. was 
noted to have virtually no use of affective or personal Ijnguage. On the 
other hand, the affective uae of .language was highly concentrated in native 
languagfe classrooms, including Portuguese. Spanilh. Haitian, and Chinese 

(aee Data Analysis). 

Wlih respect to the characteristics of classroom settings, the 
c^bservation Instrument records Class Size. Class Description (nat^tve 
language. ESL. atandard English, other), ppminsnt UnRuage. Level. «nd 
Cot^tent Area . 

The correlation of teachers' verbal communication with atud.nt.' 
rasponses aid the learning environment within each time span obser^'ed 
provides a milti-dimensional picture of teacher-student communication 
pattama. 
Validity 

The validity of the Instrument has been astablished by the consonance 
- of findings about apeclfic claasrooms axpre.aed by educational .paclall.t. 
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^•wlag in • cootultant 'capacity. Mortovar, dAta collaetad in a variety 
Vf aattlaga (ovar alxty-tvo clatarooms and acroai four language groupa - 
Fortttguaaa, Spaniah, Haitian, and Chineae - vaing native-language-apeaktrs 
aa cohere) proved that'^the inatruaent could be uaed to ottaaure language 
Intaractiona that proved conaiatent with teachers* program&atic goals in ^ 
thoaa situations. . - 
Reliability 

^ 

Internal consiatency: Patterna of conmunicati^ of teachers in twenty 

classrooms observed on twelve sepsrste days vere generally consistent. 

Inter-'coder reliability: Correlation of the data collected by pairs 
of observers In sixty- two classrooms, coding the same communication at the 
same time, resulted In an overall mean of .986. This means that Inter- 
coder reliability vas extremely high. Specific Inter-coder reliabilty 
coefficients for each link In the Instructional chain .are as follows: 

-^Language Dae - Cog4itive/Soclal/Affective Objectivts - 1.0 

- Teacher Objective - 1.0 

- Teacher Feedback 

It 

Cognitive - .980 
Affective - .972 
Social - 1.0 

- Initiator - Child/Teacher t .915 
" Physical Method - .9AA « 

- Interaction Continued •> 1.0 
Direction of Conounication Flow (to) 

Female - .969 
^^JKal e - *956 
\ ^^r*P " -^81 

' Language Method - 1.0 
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" ta-m ie«'i. of unput* «»>• •«"•" »' 

•ttar we~U, «.».lop.d l».tni-«t.. It .1.. t.cord." . d..p.r .f 
dlf f««B^I»TK» ttan th. wU-taoim n«nd.r. Me»Hu.. $lne. the 
•bMrratloB 1* bM.*'on b.h.vlor.1 obj.etlv.t of t*«eh*ri th.t e«n b. 
•b«i«*< dlwetly. It P.ri.lti tht cod.r to fcord- iMtructloi..! eh.li.* ^ 
«thout wAtnt inference.. Sine. th. *e41. 1. wt overly conplex. It een 
be coded live. tho. .voiding the co.tly end tl«.-con.uidn» proce.. of 
teptnt .nd.tt«..crlblng the epleode. to be ...lyied. However. It c.n el.o 
».ed .ffectlvely to code verb.l' Intet.ctlon. for« videotape.. Thl. 1. 
. ..pecUUy u..tul m mitlU tr.lnlng .nd fSr giving teecher.' feedback. 
' • '. ta.tr«««nt provide. ,u.ntlt.tlv. d.t. on vh.t 1. ob.erv.bl. during 

■.«,pictfled tl« .P.n - in .ff.cf. . "photogr.ph" of th. .duU-chUd Int.r- 
•V^l^.\Wl«.tru«nt c.n al.o b. »..d for .umitlv. »....rch (progr.n 
' *».lyatloi);to:«.... th. type, of U.gul.tlc Int.T.ctlon. th.t-.re t.klng 
■pl.ci^ t J cl.ftrO*».;^nd in what dom.ln. th.y .r. concntr.t.d. 
■ ■U.>u.g;>.ri.bU. th.t .r. .......d on th. .c.l. yr,. of relevnc. 

"t.^6h.t. acro«,pro.MiS'Th^"« 
llt.r.t„r. .:a><;t,d;?^o'W l.P^»t to chUdten-. co«unlc.tiv. flu.ncy. 

Th,..L. c6d.i -n/'^i-.n.tQn^'ef J^"*"!* 
by U.cbiri;i 

p,t «ci^p».',xbdU,tl,..l.«<u,g.^^ i«.ctlon.l .re.. Id l^ort.nt 

. 'fir tt.«Utlon.;,itihl. l.n,u.grc,n^^^^^^ 

--^;«itlpI«-choic. t..t.. .$y.ii«tic^ikMWj4i?i,''^t!a oth.r bondmen 

- ' • tt.- ticb^* giv.r^iir ■*t»d.nt i«p6*^,lJ. jWh'.iaa U ,kX«. r.cotd.d. 
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Xa forafttlvt rM#«reb It lapertaAt to asMSt j^hpvier obj«etlv«ly 
and to fattruetura th* l«anin| •nvironMiic, If ••c«st|ry, on tho ••••••iont. 

Hm LZM-VSN ScAlo of Ungu«g« Hot oiubltt ttaebtrt to mdtntify pattorns of 
^rb«l lAamctlonAl" chains vltbln tbair ratpactlva cllftroona. Toachara , 
In tbia atud^ wara also abla to giit a flrathand vlaw of varbal pattania 
In othar claaarooms by coding taacbar>atudaDt inta|actlon8 in thoaa cXaaa- 
rooma. 

In suamary, tha tlN^VXN Scala of Languaga Uaa can ba uaad aa a aaasurc 
of daaarooB varbal intardction. Codara can *anifaat daaaroon intaraction 
pactpma by racording diractly obaarvabla taachar and atudant bahaviors 
linked by «n Instructipnal chain. In this projact, tha aeala vss usad to; 

1. Racord language teaching atrategies in varioua programs in three 
areas (cognitive, afffctiva, and aocial); 

2. Specify thoaa Inatructional Chains t|at elicit extSnded discourse; 

3. ^Sensitize teachera to their own patterns of cosmunication; '** 
A. Differentiate between conaaunicatlon patterns acroaa" classrooms 

'and prograiDs; 

5. Assess the laai^ing environment, the teacher's objectives, and the 

children* a language behavior in relation to teacher feedback. 

The acala can aerve to link program objectives through instructional 

chalna, thus making the trensitlon ptocaas more continuoua for children. 

■- ' ' ' V • 

The acale was developed through a collaborative effort between teachers 

and researchers In an attampt to Identify and document teaching atrategies 

^^'tlve languagf. Engliah-as-a-Second-Language, and standard Enalish 

d^aaroona. The identification of taachlna atrataales was to aerve to 

wnifv Inatructional proceaaes. It waa noted that the conaiatent apollcation 
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•f Mcehiot •trattglftt •crest progrtat vould grtttly ftcllltatt tht 
tri^tltion proettt for ehlidrtn. Thut, cblldrtn vould not vtttn valuable 
iMn&lnt tlM ed jutting to Ttriout eppretchtt. A centltttntly tpplltd 
progrtB that dtvtlopt cblldrtn *t flrtt and ttcond Xanguagt In all thrtt 
^aii|uaga araat vtt tht ultlattt goal. Thut, tttchtrt vtrt glvtn ftadback 
on what thay vtrt^olng to facllltatt languagt Ittmlng for cblldrtn 
providing tbta vltb opportunltltt to utt Itnguagt In cognltlvt, afftctlvc, 
and social arsat* 



D. DATA COLLECTION 



. — * 



Classroom observations vsrt codtd by palrtd obssrvtrs using th« LIN- 
V£N Language Observation Scale* Observers vere paired by language group, 
Katlve-language-speakers vere ured to record teacher«*student interactions 
In Portuguese, ^Spanlsi^ Haitian, and Chinese classroons. Observers vere 
Initially trained to co^ on the obtcrvatlon tcale through the ute of 
vldtottpes. Thlt Initial training vat followtd by tctutl cltttrooin 
vltltatldnt for one week. During thlt period, the prlnclptl Invtttlgator 
or the- head , research ttslstant coded vlth other rc'tearch tssisttnts on the 
obttrvatlon tctle. ^ 

There were twenty-four rtttarch tttltttnti, who coded dtttroom 
obtervttlons In ptlrt. In t flve-nonth period, theee "Tetetrch ttfitttnts 
colfectlvely mtde over tlx thoutand cltttrootn obtervttlons In tlxty-two 
. cltttroons across tchool tltet. Obtervttlont were tqutlly divided between 
nttlvt Itngutge, ESL, and attndtrd Engllih cltttrooms. Five million 
Inttructlonal chalnt were collected. Clttsroom vltltttlont wer^ututlly 
f iCtaan to thirty mlnuttt In Itngth. An effort wtt aade to obttrvt In 



.0 



clMtrooM during prsttntatlon of dlff«r«ot tubjcct artas. 

f 

Mtakly Matlagt vara bald with rata«rch atal^tantt. During thate 
•aatlBga, achadulaa vara handad out. Apy difficulty in coding vaa also 
•ddraaaad. In fact, tha obsarvatlon acala was raviaad tvanty tlaaa 
bafera a final varaion vas uatd for^c^lN,i)|. Th« ravlsions of tha acala 
vara baaad on rasaarchars' axparlanca %rlth actual classroon observation 

and contlnuad ataff Input. During tha initial phasa of data coll act Ion, 

"I 

tha taachers r^quastad that outsida rasaarchars coda taachln^ atratagles 
In ordar to naintaln objactlvity. Nowaver, one of the final phases of 
the research included teachers* observing and coding each other on videotapes 
as well as during classroom visits arranged by the school director. 



a 
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X. LIN-VEN SCALE OF ^LANGUAGE USE 



II. LIM-VEN CODING SHEET 
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LIn^VEH ICALK 6r LAKOOACS UtB — tlACNlMtf ttRAttO'til 



I 



1. biltUbM 



t.ClilU 
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I . co«iprth€M Ion 
••a^^lUa rule* 

coficlMlons 

10. coiii|»arv0 i contrssls 

11. cr«0tt9 or froilucoo 
(C) Affocti¥t 
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l.rocoll or«€lflc Info 
I.tliroo tmcf 
S.MonlirUo or lokolo 

4. Nofn4^to ^rocodMroo, 

dlrocMono 

5. doocrlboo or doflnoo 
i.clorlfl«o or co(ogor|tM 

W Cotnitiwo - NIglHir Uvol 



or doocrlbot rotllnfo 
D.olirlto otudofito* fr#o 

•Rf rooolofio of Mot toil 
lA.OR^rooooo concern for 

Atodonto* fcoling 4 

M|l-b#lnf 
ll.fltv«0 ^roonal Mooogo 
It.J^M* behavior 

(D> Socio! 



19. focu««o loonono oround 

^to%tp Int/f/ortlon 

20. focvooo l#^gua||0 In 

fonMl (social olt. gmm 
tl.focMoeo longuogo in 

InforMl^olt. \ 
ll.NontlfUo oMnltffpo or 

floooontrlto \ 
ll.otnittoroo octlvHfioo 
around ooclol fonctlo^a 
of lonfuOKO^ 
24.orrontoo aoclol iroii|i 
intoroctlona between 
diMilnont 4 Ntcond- 
longtfoge Ivarnors 
}9.ldcnCirir« noclot roUi 



3. Oiraetlon 
lb 



1. roMi^ 

Child 

2. Nolo 

a«iid 

3. Croup 



4* Nrthod 

?^if!i«i-. 

I •conloiiC'^or itntod 
X^non'^coffCo^c 




l.oollcllint 

Info 
I.drllllot 
l^otftocionlng 
4.«odolln|| 
^•cowKond Inn 
4«OHplolnln|| 
I .poor pro«ipdn| 
t.codo twlrctdng 
f.tolo oloflnff 
lO.ooclolltlnf 
li.hrldftlni 
ILchonblng 
n.lronvloling 
|4.cueln|i 
D.norrot Ing 
|4.co«Mnt ing 
l.olhor 



«• mr vcvflgnc 
(*) Coanltliro 



I •no^vorbol 
2.0(0(00 iroo/no 
J.ropoddofli 
4.ld«n(irr/lobol 
S.ilvoo foc(o 
i.^Bodono 

y4Kboro(oo - oMKlonol 

InforMdoii 
••porforM on octUltf 
V.chorol rooponoo 

10. codfi owKchIng 

11. doocrlbo or MlM 

12. co«iporoo / 
I3.0voloo(oo / 
I4.onol7ioo 
D.Ofnlhooltoi 
l4.cr«o(oo I ^ 



(■) Affocd¥0 



-ijoolon ^ 



n.OMpcooooo roollnfo 

m. hy por 

If .glvoo ooort #«pr( 

of concom ' 
20«co«plolno 

21. rolo(eo (o poroonol 

oaporldnco 

(C) tocUl 

22. poor prompt litg 
2].ooclollilni 
24.rolo playa 

2).waoa aoclal oaprotolono 

4 oMnldoa 
24.|«|(a(«a 
2l.no reaponoo 
2t.o(hor 




l.non torfcol 



t.Mntoo yoo/w/«l 
J.ropao(o 

4. ^ado«io 

5. cloririoo 
i.oapondo (•yatn) 
y.oollcKo MTo Infs 
t.oddo nov InforaNtla 
9.corrtc(o 

10. coanandn 

11. Mdolo 

12. CUOO 

(■) Hfttcdirt 



D.proloo 4 
l4.b«lido on chlld*o 

fool logo 
It.oMroa oun fMlIng^ 
U.rojocto 
IT.crldclaon 
ll.lnoarto 



If.ooclollaoo 
20.pii(o oto( afl ln(o 

ooclol contoRt 
2l«golo for group 

pordcipodon 
22.bolldo on noclol 

dlologno 
2f.bnlldo on ooclol 

eoo(o«o 
24.o(liar 
2).ni 
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T B A C H t N C 8 T R A t E C t fe S 



tnltlater 

T/C 


Teacher 

ObJ*a 


Direction to 

C:M-F/Crp. 


METl 

Physical 


HOD 

Language 


Student 
Response 


Teacher 
Feedback 


Cont^c 
Interacl 


«h- 
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Obaerver:^ 
Date: 



Teacher : 



Time: 



Sch: 



City: 



Claaa Description: ( )Natlve Language ( )Standard Curriculum ( )ESL Other: 

Oom. Lang: ( )EngllBh ( )Spanlsh ( )t>orcuguese ( )Maitlan ( ) Chinese ( )Creek Other:, 

Grade Level: ( )K ( )1 ( )2 ( )3 ( )4 ( )5 ( )6 Other: ■ 

Content Area: 
Class Size; 

4V 




( )M«th ( )Sclence ( )Rcndlng ( )Language Arts ( )Socfal Studies Other: 
)0-5 ( )6-10 ( )n-15 () 16-20 ( )21-25 ( )26-30 Other: 
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V. PATA AKALYSI5 

llM ABAlyala of CMchlng ttrattgits it baMd en a coaparltoo of three 
iutructioiiAl prograttt: natlvt language, Englith-at«^a*Stcond-Laagu«gc 
(ESL), and atandard English. Linguistle elattroom interactions ware 
obsarvad in these programs and docunented on the^LIN-VEN Scale of ^nguage 
Oaa. the aleaental unit of analysis is the instructional chain. " 
Znatrufftional chains are compared across programs to identify continuities 
or discontinuities in language interactions in cognitive, affective, and 
aocial areas. Instructional chains are further analyzed link-by-link to 
reveal how progtams have similar of dissimilar organization and direction. 

Each of the three programs analyzed arc interrelated in the 

transition proctsse Childrtn art transitioned from native language to 

B$L and finally to atandard English classrooms, thercforts the purpose 

of this analysis is directly related to the initial research goal: the 

MtabllshiMnt of transition criteria based on the continuity of research 

* I- 
obj actives p instructional skills, and goals across programs. 

The research data is analyzed to answer specific questions relating 

to the Instructional process in qative language. ESL. and standard English 

classrooms. 

1. The first question is,: What is the percentage of teacher objectives 
that occur in cognitive, affective, and, social areas in each program? 
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A 



T<t«e1l«r 
Obj«cciir«t 




ZSL 


Standard 
Ebgllsh 


Gbgnltlv* 


432 


8XX 


73X 


Cpgnltlv* 
Cq#p1«]c 


lOX 


16X 


13% ^ 


'Aff«crtlv« 


w 


IX 


12X 


Social 




2X 


2X 



Zt appaaxjt that all thraa prograiaa concantratt Instruction in t^c 
alnpla cognltlva. ESL claatrooms hava tha highest parcantage of 
Instruct ion In this cognitiva araa. 

The prtviout chart can bt furthtr •xnmrixtd by combining simple 
•nd conplax cognitive Into one catetory» cognitive » and combining 
affective and aocial into apcio-aff active. 



Parcantage of Instructional Tima 




Native Language 


ESL 


Standard tnglish 


C6gnitlve 


33X 


97X 


86X 


Socio- 
Affactive 


1 


3X 


UX 



In native language classrooms there is a nice split between cognitive 
and aocio'^affective uses of lai\guage. English-as*a-Second^Language classes 
have 97Z of the observed instructional chains in^he cognitive area of 
language uae. These cognitive instructloi^al chains include 81X in the 
■iBpla cognitive. Standard English classrooms have 86X of instructional 
chains concentrated in the cognitive areA. 

This analysis of teachers* objective indicates that there la little 
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coBtlauity'acroM prosfiBS. Tht grtatftst dlff«r«nc«t art b«tv«ftn lutlvt 
laoguag* and togllsh-at->a-:S«cond-La0gu«g« clatsroou. This It •iptclally 
•Ig&if leant aa CSt programt tarva at tha brldga batvtan nativa laoguage 
and atandard Engliah cXaaaroomt in tha transition procaas. ESL claiaroons 
•ra raaponaibla for daveloplng chlldran*a language In all thrac language 
araaa, yat the analysis of this data indicates that little or no tine 
Is apant In aocio«-aff active areas. This discontinuity that exists 
betvean native language and ESL classrooms is inportant for two feasons. 
Fi^rst, children are not exposed to the soclo-af fectlve uses of language 
that are important for ^helr success in Balnstream English programs. 
Second t there is a big adjustment or "culture shock-' for children going 
from native language classrooms » vhcre teaching objectives ate nicely 
divided between cognitive and soclo-aff active uses, to cognltlvely- 

orlentcd ESiL classrooms. This data suggests that soclo-affectlve areas 

r 

of language must be carefully considered for \integratlon in ESL programs 
ao that^the transition process will be more continuous for children. 

jPtjA fact that there Is a low percentage of teacher objectives 
concentrated in aoclo-af fectlve areas o^ language in atandard English 
■ dfssrooms results in little exposure to these uses of English for 
second-language>speakers. While dominant first-language English-speakers 
are exposed to soclo-aff active uses of English at home» aecond-language- 
apeakers usually comnunicate in the native language at home and therefore 
y are dependent on the school context for learning these language uses. 

This data confirms atandard English classroom teachers' and achool 
advitory teiam SMtmbers* hypotheses that children are not expoaed to the 
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. •oci^aff«cClv« «ts4t pf laaguAft In tSl progrtM. Th«y do not, thtr«fort, 
hB^M tbtM of lAnguAgt, vhlch luivt bttn found n«ctttary for good 
adjuatarat to mia»tr«M EnglUh prpgraas. Chlldrtn fr on native language 

V 

clntfrooMi have b«an ttraad **antl-aocial*** Thay often aegregate them- 

•elv«t froB Engllah-only-apeaking peera upon tranaltlon fto «alnatream 

English prograanlng. They have alao been noted to code-awl tch to their 

native Innguage to escpreae their feelinga and to aociallze. Theae reactions 

aay hm • dtit to chlldrtn^s poor dtvtlopntnt of toclo-af ftcclvt language 

In Eagllah. 
• 

2; Tha sacotad question addratted by this research Is: How do 

teachers^ objectives In primary classrooms (K-3) compare to those In 
ttppetiirade classroom (U^h) across prograns and lanRuaRe areas ? 



Teaching Objectives - Kindergarten through Third Grade 


r 


Hatlve 
Language 


ESL 


Standard 

Ehgliah 


Cognitive Simple 


53. 6Z 


87.95: 


75.8% 


Cognitive Complex 


6.62 


R.OX 


10. 6X 


Affective 


30. 


1.5X ^ 


11.9% 


Social 


9. AX 


2.6Z 


1.7X 



All K-3 prograna focua teaching objectives in the alnple cognitive. 
ESL, however, haa the highest percentage of aii^^ cognitive teacher 
objectivea. 
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llativ* 
, waguait 


vet 

SSL 


Standard 


Cosnltlvt siBpit 


mm .jlk 


A A 19 


72»1Z 


cognitive cottpitx 






\m.Vk 




27 74 


0 11 




Social 


15.12 


b.6Z 


1.9% 



Thft instructional patttrnt in Cradts 4*6 art aiailar to thott tttn 
-in Grades Instruction in ths cognitive domain is focussd in the 

siBple cognitive. Although there are higher percentages of cognitive 
complex teacher objectives^ the percentage of these objectives in the 
upper grades is not significantly higher than that seen in primary" grade 

A summary of these tables in made in the following two tables by 
collapsing cognitive and social affective areas. 



T««(:hing Objectives - Kindergarten through Third Grade 




Native 
Language 


ESL 


Standard 
English 


Cognitive 


61X 


962 


87X 


Socio- Affective 


395; 


AX 


13X 


k 


Teaching Objectives - Grades Four through Six 




Kative 
, Language 


ESL 


Standard 
English 


Cognitive 


57X 


99% 


89X 


So (bio-Affective 


43!!: 


IX 


iiz V 



■ s 



i^^-' ut« of language . 

t))i« j^l^lsiiY.;^ Inat ruction la anphaalstd. 

iil ««^«ting uppkr ihd Im gradt claffaroona, thara la no 
iili^UiMfir l^''*N<^ca bttvaan groupa In any of thl^hrac programa. |^ 
llatlvf. langvf g« tlaaarooni maintain tht alnoat aqual aplit batwaan 

• •! - * : • • 

cognitiiN and aodo-aff active language uaet. ESL claa|^ooma continue to 
van^ftat cognitive teaching objectlvaa. Standard Engllah claaarooms 
4lto hMvlly conctntratt Instractlonal objtctlvts in the cognitlvt domain. 

3. The third queatlipn addraaaea the belief (hat Romance languages* 
auch aa Spanish and Portuguese, are "affective languages" and therefore 
place anphatia on aoclo-af fectlve linguistic Interactions. Thus, the 

u 

qutstion mu$t be postd: Hov do tht uies of language compare across language 

a 

gfoups Including Spanish, Portuguese, Haitian, Chinese, and English ? 



" ^ Program Teaching Objectives 




EngUsh 


Spanish 


Portuguese 


Haitian 


Chinese 


.Cognitive 
SlQple 


97.05: 


3^.6% 


^ 56. 7X 


A1.15: 


31.62 


Cognitive 
Complex 






12.25; 


15.95: 


10.^5; 


Affective 




A7.3% 


2] .93: 


30. AX 


Ub.lX 


Socl'al 




18.lt 


9.2Z 


12.65: 


11. n 


Total no. of 
Instructional 


2836 


2819 


2926 


1825 


1933 



•7 



tht collapsed variables, cognitive vs. aocio-af fective, are manifested 
iA the* chart below. 



• 


FrpgrM Ttachlag Objtcclvtt 


— 








Spanith 


Fortuguttt 


Haitian 


China re 


Cpgnitlv* 


97.02 




68. BZ 


57. OZ 


42. 2Z 


todo- 


9. OS 


55. AZ 


31. 2Z 


43. OZ 


57. 8Z 



Tht cooparlson of all fiv« programs^ rtvtals that English dasais 
still appaar to ba tha noat cognltlvaly orlantad. Romanca languages, 
Spanish and Portuguaati ara not ttort haavlly valghtad vlth aoclo«**ff active 
language objactlvas than Haitian or Chinese. The Chlnf^se classrooms, In 
fact» have the highest percentage of aoclo«-af fectlve teacher objectives 
aa documented on the LIN-*V£N Scale^^ Language Use. 

Native language classrooms appear relatively similar. The high 
percentage of soclo»af fectlve language objectives seen In native language 
classjooms as compared to English classrooms glvas further support to^ the 

■a. 

r ' . , 

noted diacontlnuity bttwecn teacher objectives in English and native 

language clacsrooos. The following questions reveal how other 

links in the instructional chain compare across programs. 

4. Who inltiaUl tqpst of the interactions in each proRraTn? 



Initiator 


Native Language 


£SL 


Standard English 


Child 


32. 7Z' 


6.3Z 


4.8Z 


Taach^r 


67. 3Z • 


93. 7Z 


95. 2Z 



Native language classrooms have many mor« interactions inltiitted by 
cbiildran. Child-Initiated Interactions account for 32. 7Z of the interaction 
In native language claaarooms. In ESL classe/, children Inltiattd 6.3Z of 
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fraetitoi, and 4.8| of Inttraetlont vtrt Initiated by children In standard 
ftm^sh claasro^. Tha dlffaranca in parcantagas pf chlld-lnltlatad 
iBtaraetioaa again pointa to tha dlaconti^Uy batwaan n^tlva and Engllah 
languaga elaaarooma. Children who ara transitioned to Engllah programs 
•ra confronted with a veXy different classroon structure. Thasa children, 
nho nara encouraged in native language claasrooms to initiate verbal 
•aquen^aa, are expected to alt. listen, and respond to teacher>inltlated 
interactions. This difference in progranaatlc atrikturc nay nakc adjua|i»> — 
«ent difficult for aone transitioned children. In comparing English and 
native language programs, the greatest percentage of child-initiated 
Inttractions oecuri in Chinese classroons. 



, Initiator 


English 
ESL & 
Standard 
English 


Spanish 


Portuguese 


Haitian 


Chinese 


: Chi^d 


11. IZ 


.17. 2X 


26.8% 


31. IX 


65.32 


Teacher 


88.92 


82.8:|j 


73.2% 


62.93: 


5A.7X 



All native language programs, however, have a higher percentage of 
chlld- Initiated Interactions when compared to English programs. 

5. What is the percentage of classroom time spent on teachlnp 
objectives In cognitive areas* across programs ? 



V 
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jji Cognitivt Objactlvti 


" Scandard Total 
Avscnui|| wblaw Ka^xisn nuiDDSr ox 
Objactlvta Language ESL Currlculun Obatrvatlona 


Cognitive 
ilnple 


1. Racalla 

inforaatlon 


8.5Z 


7,2% 


7.2% 


426 1 


2. Clvei 
facta 


10.7% 


13. 5X ' 


12.4% 


630 


3. Ubels 


5.7a; 


23.7% 


15.9% 


667 * 


4. Idcntlfiei 
procedures 


12.0% 


21.6% 


31.0% 


1048 


5. Describes 

or defines 


2. ex 


R.7% 


5.4% 


358 


6. Clarifies 
or categorizes 


0.6Z 


5.3% 


1.1% 


94 


Cognitive 
Higher 

Level 

«^ 


7. Compre- 
hension 


1.5% . 


4.3% 


9.1% 


212 


8/ Applies 
rules 


2.4Z 


^l'r3*^ 


4.3% 


137 


9* Evaluates 
or draws 

conclusions 


l.t*X 


6.4% 


1.5% 


65 


10. Compares 
and contrasts 


0.4% 


1.0% 


1.8% 


59 


11, Analyzes 


2.05: 


0.8% 


2.9% 


109 


12. Synthe- 
sizes 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1 

0.7% 


12 


13. Creates 

or produces 


0.A% , 


0.0% 


0.1% 


32 
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Tbtrt vat a total of (.^26 dattroon ebatrvatlena. Out of thata,,. » 
3.949 Mttifaatad laatructional ebjactivaa in tha eognltlvt dosaln. The 

• a 

graataat mabar of obaarvationa, 3 •223, vas In tha alnpla cognltlva araa. 
Obly 726 llBguitclc Intaractiona vara docuaantad aa hlghar cognltlva. 

Ilia alapla cognltlva objactlvas that occurrad nost fraquantly across 
prograaa vara Clvas facts , tabali , and Idtntlflas procsdyrss . About one 
Quarter of tha verbal Interactions In ESL dassrootts were directed at 
labeling. Alnost another quarter of the interactlona ware focused on 
Identifying procedures. Standard English classrooms spent approximately 
one third of observed classroom time identifying procedures. Native 
language classrooms spent significantly less 'time identifying 
procadurav (123;). giving facts (10.73:). and labeling (5.7X) in 
ll'^coapariaon to ESL and etandard English classroomn. This could reflect 
the fact that native language classrooms Were less cOgnitively-orlented 

overall. - ' 

6. '^ Hov do upper grade level (A-6) and lover Rrade le vel (K-3) 

teacher oblectlves compare across proKTams ? 



ERIC 
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Cosnitlv* Obj«etlv«i by Gradt Uvtlt 


TtoaehiaK Obj«ctiv«s ! Itotlv* L«aguag« 


SSL Standard English 


• 


4-6 i 


K-3 


4-6 < K-3 

t 


4-6 


■■ i 


1 


" " ■ 1 • ■ 
« 

t 

] 




infonution ^ 12. 4Z 


11. sx \ 


- 

8.8Z 


1 

* 
• 

3. IX 1 5. IX 


8. AX . 




10.33: j u.ox 


12. 5X ; 8.5X 


14. 5X 


3. Ubtli 9.5X 


4.3X ! 23. 9X 


23. 4X ; 18. 9X 


3' 

U.3X 


4. ZdtntlUat ! 
proctdurtt 12. 7Z 


• 

11. OZ 1 23. 3Z 


• 

17. it I 36. OX 


28. 2X 


5. Dttcrlb«s 
or dtflnts 


\ 

2.6Z 


1 \ 
j 9.9% 


1 
f 

5.6X i 5.3X 


5.5X 


• 

or cattgorlref j 0.5Z 


' 1 

■ 

0.5X 


6.5% 


1 

1 

1 

2.2X I 1.7X 


O.BX f 


Cotnltlvt 
HiKhcr Level 


» 


t 

1 




1^*^ Comprehension ^ \AX 


2.2Z * 6.1Z 


3.7X ! 5.5X 


16. BX 


6. Applies rules 3*22 


1.6X 1.5X 


1.5Z ' 0.9X 


11. 5X 


9* ^eluAtes 

or ilrsvs f 

' conclusions , 


1.6? O.OZ 


J 

\ 
f 

0.9X O.BX 


■ 

l.BX 


and contrasts 0.2X 


2.3Z . 0.2Z 


1 

2.BX ; O.OX 


2.7X 


11. Analyses O.OZ 


1.9Z O.OX 


2.BX 1 3.6X 


2.62- 


12. Synthcsitfts O.OZ 


O.IZ O.OX 


O.OX O.OX 


I.IX 


13. Crtatas 

or produces , C.9Z 


1.9Z O.OZ 


O.OX O.BX 


O.BX 



Matlva language, E5L, and standard En|liah classrooms appear to have 
ralatlvaly alnllar pattarns In lower and upper grades. There are illghtly 
aora higher level cognitives in the upper grades. Standard English dissrooms 
have the highest percentage of higher cognitive akills 




f 



ERIC 



Th« eM^arlson of tbglith and natlva langua|t dattrooM, including 
ffpaaiab, ilDrtuguaat, Baitian, and Chinttt, ravaalt that in English class> 
fpoM, labaliag ia by far tha.taaehiag objactiva obstrvad aost^ftan. 

If 

Taacbara tpand 63.32 of elaasroos tiM in varbal intaraetlons that ara 
baaad on Xabaling. Although laba ling nav words is a algnlf leant part of 
KSI clasiaa, tht largt aaount ei , tint apant on thast objactlvcs asy be 
axcaaalva. Spaniah, Fortuguiaa, Haitian, and Chinast clas^as apand tht < 

\ 

highast p|rcantagt of classroom tlaa on the taaehlng objactiva of 
information racall. Tha parcantagts acrois language programs arc: 
Spaniah, 10.7Zi Portuguaae, 12.11; Haitian, 11.22; and Chinast, 12. IZ. 

Identifying procedure! was obatrved to closely follow Information rtcall 
•a a teaching objective in these cla»as. 

7. What Is tht percentage of cltsyoom rime sptnt on tttchlng 

r ' .. . 

objiTctlves in the afftctlvt arts across progrsms ? 



Teaching Objectives 
Affective 


Natlvt 
Language 


ESL 


Standard 
English 


Number of 
Observations 


U. Identifies, 
labels, or 
describes feeling 


A. 92 


0.02 


0>62 




15. Elicits 
atudenta* fret 
•xpression of 
emotions 


fi 

\ 

9.02 


0.02 


0.52 


257 


concern for 
atudentaV feelings 
and well-being 


A. 12 


0.02 


1.62 


139 


17. Civas paraonal 
»aataie 


11.72 


0.32 


A. 92 


402 


18. Judges behavior 


A. 22 


0.92 


A. 02 


186 



«> .1 
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astivt Iragiugt cUfMi Ut ueMdfd EfL and ttaadard E&gliah elataai in 
tb« HrcMtaga of clatarocm tiat tptnt on affactiva taaching objactlvai. 
lha graataat diffaranea la i^rograsa vaa aaan batwaan aatlva languaga and 
m elaaaaa. ISL tlaaarooaa apant alaott ao tlaa on taaching objactivaa 
tKat vaquirad childran to uaa affactiva languagt. Vhlla thipra vaa alightly 
«ora affactiva languaga uat in ataadard Engllah clattrooas. tha ovarall 
parcaataga vaa not aignif leant. Thua. childran vho laam Engllah in 
acbool ara raraly axpoaad to affactiva languaga uaas. 

Bov do lowar and upptr aradat compara in tht uat of afftctlve 
taaching objactlvcs ? 



Taaching 

Objactlvts 

Affactiva 


Matlvt Language 

K-3 4-6 


ESL 
K-3 4-6 


Standard Engllah 
K-3 4-6 


14. I^abtlfica, 
labala, or 
d^acribas 
faaling 


1 
• 

6.7% 1 4.9a: 

— 1 


0.02 O.OZ 


1.32 I 0.22 


^15* 'Elicits 
atvdants* fraa 
axpraaalon 
of anotlons 


1 

1 ' 

• 

6.3l : 3.82 


O.OX 0.02 


• 

0.02 0.B2 


16. Expttsses 
concarn for 
atudants' 
faalings and 

vall-baitig 


3.8:;^ 1.5'/ 


0.02 0.02 


0.42 2.22 


11. Civas 

paraonal 

Mssage 


1 

8. 42 '. 9.32 


0.42 ( 0.02 


5.82 4.42 


18. Judgts 
bahavlor 


5.71 2. OX 


1.12 0.32 


4.32 3.82 

L 
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IMrft «af • hlflMr HVctaUM of «f ftetivt tMchl&t ebj«etlvtt In 
yrlsMry claisrooM (K-3) in Mtivt laatuat* prograat. Giving personal 
■itMgM and tliciting •tudantt* cxpratticm pf f«aiingt occurrtd aoit 
mttma. friaary and itpptr laval CSL daaarooaa vara ainilar in having 
littla or no naa of af factlva languaga. gtandard Ingllah claatrooaa had 
alightly aora af factlva taacblng objactivaa in tha prlaary gradaa. 
Civlag paraonal aataagaa atfd. juaglng bahavior vara tha taaching objactivaa 

I- 

that vara »anlfaatad to tha graataat axtant in clataroon varbal intar- 
actions. 

9. How do oatlve lanRuagt progf tns copptrt In ptrcenta ge of 
affactivt ttachlng objtctlvtt ? Affictivt objtctlvts wtrt •anifttttd 
across astlvt Isngusgt programs ss stcn In tht following chart: 



■ * 

Taacblng Objactivaa ' 
Affactlva 


Spanish 


Portuguese 


Haitian 


Chinese 


14- Uantlflas. 
labala, or 
daactlbas 

" faellns 


11:92 


2.92 


8.02 


3.12 


IS. Ulclts 
atudants* free 
•xpraaalon of 
faalins 


6.7X 


4.32 


4.82^ 


15.62 


16. Exprastas 
concam for 
atudanta* fatllngs 
and vall-bainR 


5.63: 


2.02 


1.62 


6.22 


17. Clvas paraonal 
aaaaagat 


13.92 


6.52 


10.02 


16.42 


18. J«idgat 
hahavlor 


6.32 


4.72 


1.62 


3.62 
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ChlaMt pregrna had «vtrill tht trtttai t Hretntagt of vtrbal Inttr 
action* dlrtcttd toward affoetlva tMCblng objoctlTtt. Tht grtatvtt 
^rcoBtaga of varbal iataraetieni vara dlractad toward allciting atudtntt 
fr^ oxpraaf^on of oaotions and givint paraonal vattagta. Spaniah and 
■aitlan prograia followod Chlnaat prograat in affactivt languaga uat. 
Civiag paraonal pataagta vaa tha affactivt objactlvt utillaad aoat in 
thaaa prograaa. Portugutat progrant had ralativtly ftvar affactivt 
taaching objactivaa. 

10. What ia tha parctntagt of claaaroom tint aptnt on ttachlng 
objactivaa in tha aoclal arta acroaa proKrami ? 



Taachtr Objtctivta 


Natlvt 
Language 


ESL 


Standard 
Engliah 


Number of 
Obatrvatlona 


19. Focuaaa laaaona 

around group inttr- 
actlonc 


5.72 


1.22 


0.62 


182 


in fonnal aocial 
aituationa (Kanta) 




6.22 


I— 

8.52 


A7 


2L.'Focuata languagt 
in informal aoclal 
> aituationa , 


5.3X • 


0.52 


1.62 


176 


22. Idantifita 
•Btnltita or 
pltaaantrlts 


1.22 


0.52 


0.32 




23. Structurt* 
•ctlvitlta around 
aoclal functiona 
of language 


0.8% 




. Pi OX , 


23 


24. Arrangta aocial 
group intaractiona 
batwaan dominant 
and aacond-languagt- 
laamara 


0.5X 


0.02 


0.02 




25. Idantifiaa 
•ocial rolaa 


1.B2 




# 


$2 
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Vatlv* lattfuat* classrooaf had ovtrall a •igniflcantly trtatcr auaber 
0f tMChlat ebjtctivss In tht toeial art*. Vtrbal interactions In native ' 
languaga claaarooaa focused around group Intaractlons In Inforaal 
•Ituaclona. Standard BDtllsh prograas, on tha othar hand, focused on, 
languata intaractlons In fomal aodal altuatlont. There is noted to bt 
BO continuous flow of social teaching objectives from native language to 
tSl to Btandard Engllah. This is especially significant for children 
ifho are transitioned acroaa prograns. Children who have experlanced group- 
cantered lessons in native language classroom are transitioned to ESL 
aitd English language dassrooas, which focus on formsl Indlvldusllstic 
rather than group-centered lessons. Thus, children mist not only adjust 
to the English fanguage but to a new pedagogical aethod. 

f 4l. How do lover and upper elementsrv grades coapsre ijj use of 

* ■(;■ , 
! aoclsh teaching objectives ? 



1 Social Teaching Objectives 


Native 


Langusge 


£S 


i 


Standar(] 


English 




K-3 




1 
1 

K-3 ' 
— ^ 


A-6 


K-3 • 


A-6 


19. Focuses language around 
group Interactions 


6.72 


9.21 


/ 




0.42 


0.72 


20. Focuses lessons in 
foraal soclsl situations 
(gsnes) 


2.7X 


• 

2r2? 


V 

i 


«tp;( 


0.02 


8.52 


21. Focuses Isngusge 
In Inforaal situations 


5. OX 


5.62 


0.72 


0.02 




1.B2 


. y 

22. Identifies aatnitlas 
or plaassntrles 


O.BZ 




0.62 




P,7X 


Q.U 


23. Structures activities 
sround social functlone 
of laniuate 


1.22 


1.02 


0.02 


, P.D2 




1 

I 

:. 


24. Croup interact lona 
between doalnant and 
second-lbptus^e-'S^eskers 


1.2X 


1 

1.62 




o.px 


4 

0.02 


\ 
I 
\ 


25, Identifies social roles 




: iiP; ... 




.QfPJS 


pr*; ,. 


p.« \ 
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Out of tbt 990 Mtlv* la&tuAgc clattrooa ebt«rv«tle&s squally ^Ivldtd 
WtvMMi ttpP«r and lowar gradaa, group-foeuaad taaehing objactlvaa vara 
iocuaantad aa coapoaing of Cradaa K-3 a&d 9,2% of Cradaa 4-8 
iaatructioaal tlsa. Gtoup-focuaad llagulatlc iataractlona vara algnlfieantly 
hlfhar ia both lovar and uppar gradaa in aativa languaga daaarooas. Tha 
jpaphaais on group-intaractions vaa slightly graatar in tha uppar gradat. 
A largar pareantaga of languaga laaaons vara diractad tovard informal 
rathar than formal aituatlona, Taachara in nativa languaga claasrooms 
Alao, to aoaa axtant, arranged intaractions batvaan doafnant-English- and 
aacond-languaga-spaakars . 

ESL classrooms had 6Z of a total of 982 classroom obsarvations 
diractad toward formal social intaractions in uppar gradas. Thara ware 
only 0.2Z in primary gradaa. Primary ESL classas had 1.7X of instructional 

tiaa davotad toward group intaractions. This is in compariaon to OZ in 

- r ^ 

appar laval ESL classas. Othar than thasa two aocial objactivas, tharc 
vas littla focus on social objactivas. 

Standard English classrooms had '8.5Z of instructional time apcnt on 
taaehing objactivas in forteal aocial aituationS'in|the uppar gradas. 
This social teaching objactiva, howavar, did not aiijk>aar in low%T grades. 
Overall, there was significantly littfa inatructionjal time concerned 
vith aocial objacelvea. It ia also important to ndte that although ESL 
and standard English vara transitional programs, ttere vas no attant'^lon 
placed on pairing dominant-Englleh-epaakers vlth s|cond-language-speakers. 
Thia ia aapeclally algniflcant alnca this swthod has been documented as an 
aff active language learning atrategy. 
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12. ftov Jo mtiv Imuftf wotrm tmm in tht utt of iocial 
fehiiit obltetiiroiT 



Social^ TMchlQg Obj«ctlvtt 


Spanish 


For^uguasa 


Baltlan 


Chlnase 


If. Foeuttti l«ngo«g« 

^ t 










20. ffbeuooi lottono In 


r 

4. OX 


2.5% 


♦ 

o.oz 


ft 

0.02 


21. Vocutot langaugt in 

InfoTBAl ■ItuAtlona 


** 






JiAA. 


22, XdMtlfloi oatiiltloi 
or pltasAntrloi 


5.85: 


0.i>X 


0.8X 


0.2X 


23. Stnicturti actlvltltt 
around ooclal functions 
of Iftntuase 


1.8X 


0.2% 


3.2X 


0.2X 


24. ArranKcs iocl*! 
intoractlons bttvttn 
dominant and atcond- 
lansutKe-sptaktrs 


O.OX 


\ 

l.MX 


O.OX 


O.OX 


25. Idtntlflts social 
tol^a 


2.2X 


1.2X 


3.2X 


1.9X 



7^ 



Haitian programs had tht highest ptrcantage of Instructional tine 
focusod on t^oup Intaractlons. This vas follovad by Chinase programs. 
Chlnase programs had the highest number of linguistic interactions fpcused 
oo Informal language usage. 

13. What is the direction-of the verbal chain; to the male chlld » 
to the female child, or to the group ? 



Direction of Verbal Chain 


Native Language 


ESL 


Standard English 


Fomale Child 


21. 9X 


20X 


23X 


Male Child 


37. OX 


25X 


30X 


Group 


41. IX 


54X 


A6X 
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lh« flow of verbal iottraetloai it similar la tht thra« prograas. 
Xha graatast auabar of iBtaractioni ara dirtctad toward tha group. Tht 
la a alSglicly highar pareantagt of vtrbal Intaractloat dirtctad toward 
OMdaa. Thla la aaan aora In aatlvt languagt elattrooM. 

la thtrt any dlfftrtnct In dlrtctlon of tht vtrbal chaina 
in lowar tradat (K»3) and upotr tTadti(A»6) ? 

^ : 



Cradtt 



Dlractlon of Vtrbal Chain 


Natlvt Languagt 


tSL 


Standard English 


Ftmalt Child 


28. OZ 


21.22 


16. 2f 


Malt Child 


26.52 


29. 3Z 


42. 3Z 


Croup 


45.5t 


49.53; 


41. 5X 



r Cradts 4-6 

f . / 


' Dlrtctlon of Vtrbal Chain ^ 


Nttlvt tan gut gt 


ESL 


Standard English 


Ftnalt Child 


19.02 


17.12 


27.92 


Mtlc Child 


• 20.12 


16.62 


23.72 j 


Group 


60. .02 

i» — 


66.02 


48.^ 



Cradts K*3 In native language and ESL liave almllar dlrectlonel patterns 
of vtrbal flow. Vtrbal chains art about aqually dlvldtd bttwttn ln(|lvldual 
child aalt/fcnalt and group. Standard English classrooms havt a disproportionat 
aaount of vtrbal Inttractions dirtcttd toward Bait childrtn. 

Cradts 4-6 havt tht aajority of vtrbal inttractions ^irtcttd towai^d , 
tha group. This Is asptcially nottd in nativt langiiugt and ESL classrooms. 
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pitmitimi of 
^''■VitM .Chain : 






— ^ 1 

l>Qir(ugu«fit 


B*iti«n 


Chln«M 




• 3>.w'^ 1 


25, >X 




26. OX 


31. 5X 


Hilt Child , 






25. »X 


12. OX ' 


58. 5X 


CtQUP 




51. a 1 M.OX 


23. 3X 



V Th« combiiiiitlcm V ESI, •bd tUndtrd Enilith pro|r«nt r«v«.H th»t av.r 
half of daatrooB v.rbti Int.xtctions mx% dir.ct.d tow.rd th« group. The 
now of wb»l chain* to lndivldu.lt rtvaalt that taachart diract •ora 
Intataction toward famalaa. 

In comparing ilativa language clatiroomt. Spanith and Portuguaae dattes 
ara wy »lmilar. Wharaas Haitian programs dlract .ott Intaractlont toward 
thar group, ihlna.e programs appa.r to be «>ra male-directed. Thl. fact may 
be axplalnad by the higher perceotage of males In Chinese programs. 
^ i^. How do physical method i compare aerosi programs? 



Physical Method 


Native Language 


ESL 


' Standard Cngllih 


Context-Orientej) 


^2T9X 


66. 9X 


~^ HTsx 


Non-Context-Oriented 


i6.9X 


13.1X 


2^.2;t 

- t 



There vert 2 J90 obaarv.tioni recorded In %atlve language classrooms. 
Almost three quarters' (72, 9X) of these llngalstlc Interactions were context 
orlent.ad.' All native language programs tended to structure linguistic 
l»t|Lractlons around aubject .attar or aodo-aff active topics of dl.cussion. 
Th* other quarter of ^arbal Interactions war* largely eoclal to mature 
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ttMdard iDillth prosrtM looltid •l»il*r to Mtlvt languagf datt- 
tooM la ©vtrall p«rc«ntagft. Out of 2,134 obttnratlon* In li^glHh 
eUMt^oM, 75. BX vtrt contoxt-otiwtod and It^AX vara non-contaxt-OTlantad . 
Although on the auTfaca t^a parcantagaa of linguistic Intaractions vara 
•^r, further analysis of apaciflc chains recorded In the two programs ' 
revealed algnlficant differences. Whereas contaxt-oriented verbal chains 
.in native language cUssrooms included cognitive » affective, and sotial 
areas of language, the chains in atandard Inglish classrooms vere for ^he 
aost part cognltively oriented. The non-context-orientad chains did not 
focus^n affective language use for aoclcaf fective teacher-student 
dialogue, as they did in native language classrooms, but xathtr on . . 
•Judging student oi group behavir in term, of diacipline. Hon-context- 
orlented verbal chain, in atandard English classroom, vere on.-«.y 
commiiiifations in that they vere verbal chains that did «»ot elicit ^ 

student response . 

ESI claaae. had the highest percentage of context-oriented verb.l 
.. -cum.. Of th. 2'310 eU..roo. ob..Tv.tlon.'ln tSL cl.t.roo.., 86. 9i 
vr. ch.r.ct.rl..d by cognltlv t..chlng ob).ctlv.. r.l.t.d to 

l.b.Un» «d vocbul.ry d.v.lop«nt It. .ubj«t Th. X3.U o£ non- 

.«t.xt-.ri.;.t.d ll.gul.tlc l«t.r.ctlan. «r. -ch Xlk. .t»d.ra En.U.h 
cl...rooi* 1» th.t Judging .tud.nt b.h.vlor «.. th. «... £r.,«.ntl, ^ 

documented, objective. . . . 

A cW«1.0B .f c.nt.xt- .nd »«.-co«.xt-.rl.nt.d v.rb.l l.t.r.ctlon. 
.ero.. ,r.,r». »d ,r.d. l.v.l. T.vMl.d th.t »tlv. Ungu.g. el...roo.. 
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UlhMt p«rc«f»tn« o| eontiiiotd v«rbal Intiractlpni. This »t«nt 
that wba lJ»t«r«ctloii» iavelir«d t«lebtr fttdbaek which •acouragtd 
furthir ttudint iMgu*!*- "•t*^* cU»troo«i wtrt »lto tb« only 

group U wbfl ch«lM thit mtm dlvtdfd Acrott cofnlt^v., •f£«ctlv«, 
•ad •pclml ISL and •fni^xA Ingllth el*ttroo«s ttndtd to b« 

•laott •xcluslvtly cofoltlytXy otUnttd. Ilon-cont«xt-orl«nt«d affective 
chalnt v«r« tt»«d by t«tch#T». for tht »oft part, to^Judg* ttudant or 

group bahavlor. 

17. How do l»fttu«t< mthodg coapar t acroit ^toKrams? 
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All tluTM pretraM (naclv« l«ngu«t*» K5L, and itandard Eaillth 
clMtrOMM) vtilittd ^uastioning as tha mIo languaga Mthod for 
iaatniecion. ISL claasaa aaployad a quaatlonlng approach to laanlng for 
•war Iwlf of daaarooa tlat. Thli It covparad to tha 43.62 of daiiroon 
tiM spant by atandard Engllah daatreoat and 27.32 apant by natlva 
laaguaga claaarooai. Explaining and coanandlng vart notad to ba tha 
•axt K>it uaad withodi. Thart vai no aignlflcant dlffaranca in lowtr 
gradat (K*3^) and Mppar gradat (4^). 

Mativa languaga daitrooma appaarad to hava tht »oit divtrtlficd 
languagt taaching aathodt. Socialising and «odtling. aspaclally, vera 
obs^rvfd. In tbfttft claiiroomi to a tt^tattr •xtent than in tht othtr two 
protrai&Sa 

A coipariaon of nativa languagt programs naniftsttd Spanish and 
Okinaaa pro;grau to ba Making tht aoat uat of socializing and rola-playlng 
•a taaching aathods. Spsnish and Chinas t progrsns sptnC 13.42 of tha 
da»in>on tia« -obatrvad on aocialiilng and 9.82 on rolt-playing. laaitlan 
programs appaarad to ba tha only nativt languagt group which ancouragtd 
paar prompting aa a languagt laamlng mathod (10. 6p. 

18« How do tSL claitat build on tht natural languaga Itamlng strattRl 
of childrtn ? 

It is significant to nota than ESL programs ipant Httla or no obtarvad 
dassroom tima on languagt ttachlng atthods auch as socialising (12), 
pMr pro«ptlng (2.52). bridging (0.12). chunking (02), ^d cutlng (?.32). 
(Saa Appandix for dafinltlons of Isnguaga taaching mtthods.) Although 

f 

■ . * \ 
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tbtM liMifMg* p»tko4t Iwvt ^ta 4eciiM&t«d tht Mtural Meond-laafutgt 

♦ ^ 

iMnlag KratAgi** of ehildra, they mv not agiploytd to any olgnlflcoot 
•stoat la ItL toaehlaf* Ihoroforo, it eaa bt otatod, Usad «a tht ebtorvatlono 
4oeuaaatad, fKat B8L claaaaa do not build on tht aatural lantuaga laaralng 
•tiatagias of childrta but rathar raly pn standard quattionlnt tocholquai. 

X9* Moiy do otudanta uoa lantutte opportunltlat in cognltlvt arttt 
acroot pTotramoT 



Bow Studanta Uaa 
Laoguaga Opportunitiat 
(Cognltlva) 


Natlvt Ltnguagc 


ESL 


Standard English 


1. Mon-varbal ratponae 


. 7.5X 


3.82 


5.42 


2. Stataa yat/oo 


4. 52 


6.52 


4.52 


3. Kapatltlon 


2.82 


6.42 


0.72 


a. Idaatlflat/ 
or labala 


6. 92 


28.82 


14.22 


5. .Clvaa facts 




11.52 


14.42 


T 6. f^iastions 


7.32 


2.42 


5.22 


7. Elaboratas 
or glvas additional 
'information 


2.72 


5.12 


- 

2.92 


8. Par forms an 
activity 


10.82 


4.72 


15.82 


9. Choral rasponse 


4.52 


4.62 


4.22 


1 . Coda*>avltchafe 


0.52 


0.22 


0.02 


(11. Daacrlbaa or 
daflnaa 


1.72 


4.52 


1.72 


12. Comparts 


0.52 


0.52 


0.32 


13. Evaluatas 


0.72 


0.42 


2.02 


14. Analysas 


1.22 


0.22 


1.52 


15. gyatbaslsts 


0.32 


0.22 


0.22 


16.. Craatat 


0.92 


0.62 


0.62 
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ChUdrm** of liagu*t« oppertimitlas wsi rtvMlad to b« 41r«ctly 
^ v«latttf to tbo prteo«dlB| XlaU In th« vorM ehain, toaching objactiva and 
laaguat* taaehiag aathod. Of tliia 6,429 docuaantad ebaanratlonr acroai 
frogtaoa la tba oognltiva araa, tha graataat parcantaga of ehildraa'a 
rape&aaa vara catagorlaad aai givaa facta, idaotlfiaa or labala, and 
farfozma on activity. Childran gava facta, idantifiad, labalad, or 
patforoad an activity in taaponaa to tha languaga taaching oathoda of 
^uaationing and axplaloing. Tha inatmcti^al tachniqua of quattioning 
raquirat childran to giva facta, idantify, or labal. An axplanation 
givan by a taacha^r ia of tan follovad by chlldtan parfon&log an activity. 

Tha vary low parcantagai of childran* a raaponaaa acroaa program that 
•anifaat highar laval cognitiva akilla, auch aa coaparing, avalaating, 
analyzing, aynthaiizing, yd craating, oirror tha daarth of taaching 
objactlvaa that placa asphaais on varbal intaractiona raquiring hightr 
laVal cognitiva akilla. Tha highly lioitad nuabaf of childran* a raaponats 
In >lghar cognitiva araai vaa avidancad in uppar- gradat aa vail aa in 
lowar gradat. Although thara vat, hovavar, a alightly highar parcantage 
in tha uppar gradaa, it vaa not a aignlf leant amount of tha total numbtr 



of varbal intaractiona racordad. 




1-3 4-6 




R.3 4-6 



Ovtrall. Mtlv. languAt* cUtt.t b#d th« Urgoit F«rc«ntag« of 
chlldron'o wbal rotponttt 1b Cr«d«f K-3 Tocordad highor eognitlvt. 
Dotcriblng or doflnlng «nd triiting if«r. th. pr.do«liunt rotponstt. ESL 
cUttos had th. gr«at«»t p«re«otag« of rotponsot catagorlzod aa daacrlbat 
or daflnaa. Thla may raflact an axtantlon of th. low.r Xavl ra.ponae 
of Idantlfylng or laballng. 

Standard Engllah cUaarooaa had th. largatt p.rcntag. of hlgh.r 
eopiltlv. t..pon... in thi »n*r ,t.d.«. Th. hUh..t p.rc.nt.|. 
«/.«l».tln». »hlch w.. 2.9X. Thl. p.tc.nt.|.. ho-v.t. did not r.fl.ct 
-, .J^lflcnt p.rt of th. tot.l .u.b.t of 3.360 «.b.l int.r.ctl.n. 

racord.d in Crad.a 4-6. y 

A eoti*«l..n of ».tlv. l.n,u.g. progr.- t.»..U th.t toltUn \nd 
Chin... pr.,r«« h.d tli. ,r..t..t n«-b.r of ehlldr.n'. r..p.n... In th. 
Mlh.r coriltiv. «... »..tu,u... p...r».. bo-.»«. «"'"" 
•u^.r qf chlldr«*. r..pon... I.Ul.d "«r..t..." 




f 

p 



■Igliar Vm9%l 


•* 

tpaalth 


FortttguAtt 


HaltUn 


Chinti* 


D«»crib«t or d«fiii«t 


i.n 


l.SX 




. l.SX L 




O.AX 


0.71 


1.6X 


1.2X 




o.ot 




- O.OX 


l.SX 




0.6X 


0.7X 


0.6X 


3.2X 




o.oz 


0.4Z 


1.6X 


O.OX 


Cr««t«s 


O.X 


2. 42 


O.OX 


O.OX 


Total 


2.92 


6. It 


7.0X 


7.7X 



20. How do ptudtptt mt lanruaKt opportuniti«« in «ff«ctivt t»>« 
acroii protrtMl 



Bow Studonts Uio Languagt 
Opportunltlos (Afftctlvo) 


Mativo Languagt 


CSL 


Standard Knglith 


17. ExprMttts foollngt 


11. 8X 


0.2X 


O.AX 


3/6. BuBor 


I.IX 


0.6X 


0.6X 


19. Clvos ovort 
•xpttiiion of conctm 


O.AX 


O.AX 


1.2X 


20. Covplains 


0.8X 


^'O.OX 


0.5X 


21. IftUcoi to 
' pcrional oxptrlonct 


4.6X 


O.OX 


0.5X 



Childran In natlva lang\»ag« prograaa vart obotrv^d raipondlng with 
•n axpraiilon of faflingi thrat tlati ai oftan ag chlldran in tht othtr 
two prograaa. Thara «rart no aignlficant difftrancaf bttvatn upptr and 
lowar gradai. 

Tha 1,861 cliairooB obiarvatloni In ESL program* ravaalad that only 
0.2X of ahlldran*a raaponaai cq^ld ba cattgorittd ai axpraiilon of 
faalingt. Siadlarly, thf 1,^30 obatrvationt in standard English elass- 
rooas aanlfastad only 0^42 of chlldran *s rasponats In this tatagory. 
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'niii jlart* 4Ucx9p&ntf Utim9» »ativt lugua|t rad Bnglith pregraM It 
liigMly tipifleaat* It it ladicatlvt of tiM abstnct of afftctlvs 
^jMtlvts Mt forth b« tMchtrs la Insllth pretrrat. Tht us* of 
«f foetid objoctlvn la tht cUttrooa it otptcitlXy iaporttat for 
Meooa-XtBtuti^t Ittmtrt. Thttt chlldrtn txprttt thtnttlvtt afftctlvtly 
«t horn in tbtlr attivt tongut tad tro thortfort highly dtptadtnt on - 
.tht school to providt prtctict opportunltitt in tf ftctivt langutgt ute 
la laglith. 

tht following chtrt eovptrtt Caglith progrtmt (ESL tnd tttndtrd 
laglith) vith attivt langutgt progrtao. 



low Studtntt Utt 
Langutgt Opportunltitt 
(Afftctivo) 


Englith 


Sptnith 


Portuguese 


Belcitn 


Chinese 


17/ Exprtiaei fttUntt 


0.0% _ 


8.1% 


6.9% 


11.2% 


18.6% 


^8. Hutnor 


0.0% 


1.3% 


0.5% 


0.8% 


1.7% 


19.,<eiv«t overt 
Mtprtttlon of concern 


• 

0.0% 


0.0% 


0.1% 


O.B% 


1 0.8% 


20. Conpltlnfc 


0.0% 


0.4% 


0.7% 


0.0% 




21. Rtltttt to 
pertop^l experience 


0.0% ^ 


11.4% 


3.4% 







Chinete progrtas tttm to elicit the greatest number of effective 
rttpontte on the pert of childrtn. Chintte progrtat tre dotely followed 
by Sptnith «ad Heltitn progrtat. It It ti^lfictnt to note that In t 
co^>erlton of attlve Itngutgt and Englith programs, childrtn in Englith 
prograat art rtvttltd to give, in effect, no effective responses. 
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Jl, ppw 4o ttudtott tttt laniu^tt opportimitlf in ■ocitl af t acroit 



low Studtttt Um tansuagt 

OBiiortiiiiiti#ft CSociAl) 


Natlva Languaga 


ESL 


Standard Waglli^h 

. f 


22. r*tr vroBPtlnt 


1«8Z 


O.BZ 


. v« n 




7.82 


0.X2 


0.02 


2A.*1lolt olay 


l.OZ 


O.OX 


^ 0.02 


25. Vats •oclal 
•xpratslcms and aatnltlts 


l.OX 


0.22 


0.72 


26. iBltattt 


0.A2 


0.72 


0.72 


27. No ratponst 


1.92 


17.02 


21.92 


28. Othtr 


dA2 


0.02 


0.02 



Studant raaponaaa elaatlflad aa aocial oceurrad al«oat axdualvaly 
In natlva languagt claaaaa. Soclallilng and paar pronpting wart tha 
ravponaat uaad mott fraqutntly by chlldrtn. Thtrt vara no algnlfipant 
dlffarancaa ac;rott grada lavalt or languagt groups. 

\ It la Intaraatlng to nota that tht catagory "no r«aponat" had 
significantly high ptreantagtt In standard Engllah and ESL clasaaa. Alno.st 
ont quartar of tha chlldran'a raactlons/ln atandard tngllah classroom and. 
172 of xaactlons In ESL dassas vara dasslflad aa no rasponsai This Is 
ladlcatlva o4 varbal chains that do not alldt axtandad dlscoursa. Tha 
high parcantaga of ESL chlldran'a raaponaaa In this catagory la significant, 
•apaclally In ralatlon to tha fact that chlldrtn laam tha aacond languagt 
to tha axtant that thay ara glvan practlct opportunitlas. Varbal citlns 
that «o »ot alldt chlldran* a varbal ratponaas do not ancouraga aa,cond- 
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22. 



iM copltl^a f chT l>«dUck diffT •cto«« »totragi? 




11. ^dtl» 
It. Cutg 
. Total dassroon tima : 

: tht «ib.X f..db.ck tht t.«htr 1. on. of th. «o.t Import.nt 

Xtok. in th. ln.tructlon.1 eh.ln. Ih. t..ch.r'. f.odUck .Uh.r contlnu.. 

infraction or .nd. It. r..db.ck th.t .llelt. .t»d,nt ro.pon.. 
,i;Jd.lldr.« »r.ctlc. opportunltl... Thl. li ..p.cl.lly l"Port.nt for . 
m .t«d.»t.. vho J..rn th. ^.cond l.n|u.t. only to th. .xt.nt .h.t th.y .r. 
glvao ihaaa pract;lca opportunltlaf . 

t..ch.r f..db.ck to .t«d.nt. .uch .. "y..." "»o.- "OK." or r.,..tlng 
th. ln.tructl«..l eh.ln .nd ,.rb.l l-t.r.ctlon. Kt cU..... «hlch 
.r. ...t «»e.*m.d with t..ehln, Un^n: Vv. tK. hl,h..t p.re.nt.,. of 
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t-^O. .-P~M. to tk. T../-0/W "t#fT CJ7.SX). ThU f..d- 
».* t..»lt. to tk. «l.c«itto«.tl«. .f th. ^rUl to..T.etl». 
„t..»to.< « -r4..t.- ~c««t i.r ».JX .f th. «rb.l t~eh.r £..db.cV in 
1. m Vi. otl-r ..tuotU. ttat ...»lt to dl.eo.tl.u.d «rb.l 

' l.t.»etto». -..TT.et.- "c---..- "t. .1.0 M,hX, ,r^«t »» »>- 



lUtlT. l»|u.t. .nd .t»d.td ln.ll.h el"»" X... t..db«k th.t 
1^ t. «.eo.tto».d tot.r.ctto.., Onl, J.9X .f -tl« l..r..a. 

,«h.r.' l..db.ck «„ e.t.,.rU.d ".m.. ,../«/0K. .t«d.rd *.,U.h 
»«»eli«T<' f«db»ck In thlt e»t«|ory ».»»• 

». t..ch.T t..db.ck e.t.,.Tl.. th.t »..uU.d m . e«tlnu.tl.n of 
«xbU tot.t.cti.n. ««.. ",«..tl~.." ".xp^d.." -..licit. «t. tof.~tlon." 
-«,d. -or. tof.~tl,n. -«dil..- »d -.«...- Th... ».,.»,.. V.T. found In 

.h. ^fJ^»t .«.b.r m «tl« Unr-I. 

Whll. *v.r.U. .t»d.rd .«n,ll.h el..... h.d th. hl,h..t .«-b.T of 
.«ch.r.- eor.ltlv. f «-.b.ch r..v.n... (BJ.eX). th. n.ll eor.ltlv. f..d- 

,..po.... to rn .1..... 1.* to .lr.l"c..tly f-t .ontln».d v.rb.l 

M,h.r ,.rc.nt.,.. of cor>ltlvi t..ch.T f..db.ch In IngU.h 
C1..M* .. eo^Tod to « « to ~tlv. cl..... r.fl.ct 

th. cojnJtlv. otlMMtlon of th... el...rooM. 

„. - ^^Mv. ... ,Ur f..db .rV ^1ft.t >ov.t .n^ upf.r 

yd* ItvtU 1^-3 and A»6? 
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. lnt.r.etlon to tht lo«tt gr.d.. 

.Mt i.d to th. dl.c<»ttou.tlon of «rb.l tot.r.ctl. 

„ ...W. U..-.. CU.«- 7;-;;;-^ 

.0.,*.. to..n.c. W C-to. ...t l.a to tontto-.. — 
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2. ttatM 



.(Staa4tt4 tolXU^ 
3.7X 



37. AX 
23. 2t 

17. 4X 



0.5Z 



fortugu«it 

2.8X 



O.tX 

0. 0x 

1. tx 

3.2X_ 
IIPX 



J.5X 



1.7X 


1 O.OX 


5.8X 


1 3.AX_ 


12. 7X 


1 3.6X 


6. IX 




e.6X 


~ 2.3X 


2.7X 


~ 2.7X 


2.9X 


1 0.9X 



0.9X 
9.2X 



9.5X 

5.7X . 

2.6X 

l.AX 

I.IX 



25.0X_ 
1.2X_ 
1.6X_ 
6. OX 
1.6X 



^ • ..,t.t.. 7../no/0K.- "q-«lon.. . 

„.,6.... 1. th. ctnorl.. ^ ^^^^^^^ 

r.:....-. - -•«•- 
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r««tfb«ek item taelMr 
(Alftctiiy) 


lativt U|BgMt« 


SSI 


Stft&MTd B^ltn 


13. fraitti nd 

14. Bull'dt w 


9. IX 


6.7X 


♦.tx 


5,21 


o.q 


0.2X 


IS* thftrtt cvD 


2. 91 




X • * * ^^^^^ 


f««^lpti • 

16. UHcti 


1.7X 


0*24 




17. CTitigi««« 




0.9X 


*4 


18. Iim»rt« huner 




1.2X 


OJX ^ 


total cUstrooB tlat: 




9. AX 





15. Ovir en. <u.rt.r ol tuch.r.' wb.1 f..db.ek T.tponu. 1» Mtlv. 
pr.|r». v.r. to th. .ff.ctlv. .r... Thf. 1. e<»p.r.4 to 9.« 
to isl a.«toc». «>d 12.U to .t«<l.r<l I»tU»h »rogr«..., IK. «.t.»ory 
-kulM. o. childr.n'i £..ltoi." «.. nofi to T..ult to th. —t C9nttou.d 
«rb.l tot.T.ctlon.. thl. —B. th.t t..ch.r.' f..4b.ck «hleh buUt en 
ehlldAi'. f..lto». c.u..d toer....J v.rb.l toput fre. ehlldr.n: Ih. 

,tUm or .nci»r.i»»nt ,lv.n .. to vh.th.r It eonttouod er «.d.d th. 
«rbil ch.to. Whll. pr.l.. «.d .ncour.».».nt «.eh "Coodj toll.- «>r. 
•bout It" t.pd.d to conttou. v.rb.l tot.r.ctton.. en.^ord utt.r.nQ.. 
•uch As •^tna" or "Coor utually tndid vtrbal Inttrchange. 

26. unu >f ftct^v* t«.cher fttd ^ .^v ^iH.r in lovtt pnd upper 

jradtt? 
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fctl,. U.|u.». el..M. t»d.a t. ».. .Xl.htlT -or. .ffctlv. f..ab.cv 
1. th. «pp.r ,r.d... ISL .»d-.t.nd.rd I»,U.h cl...... c«.v.r..i7. "nd.d 

to «1« «or« •Ifi«i« tt.db.cV in th. lo-tr tr.dt.. 

|T0UP1 ? 
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fty lBtXi«1i (16*7X) and GhlBtM (X2.IX) FTogruw. ChloMt progroMi tht 
t7p« afftctlvi u«ebtr fttdtaek that aott imeottrasftd la&toafa laput 
«n thm fart of childraa. Chlnatt .pro|rau vtrt alio aetad to haya wof 
kuaor iaaartad la to daily cXaairoop ifitaractioai. % 
28. Bo^ dota ap^ial taachtr'faadback dlf/tr acroaa prorrama ? 



Foodback froa Tfachar 
(Social) 


JIatlvo Languatt 


ISt 


Standard Ingllah 


19. Socialittf ^ 






0.6X 


20, Futi atattncnt 
Into aocial contaxt 


2. OX 




1.3X , 


21. Aaka fo.!* group 
participation 




2. OX 




0.3X 


22. rlullda on 
aodal dlaloEue 


9.9X 




0.3X 


23. Build a on 
aocial' cut ton 


2.7X 




0.2X 


2A. btbtr 


0.5X 






25. Mo ratponft 


0.9X 







llatlva languaga claatrooma far axcaadad ESL fnd atandard bigllah 
frograaa In aocial aa vail aa In affactlva taacbar faadback. Taacbara in 
aatlva languaga claaa^oona ancouragad childran to glva mora varbal Input 
l^y aodallxlng and bulldi«ig on aocUl dlalogua. ESL and standard Engllah 
Frograna apant a algnlflcantly aaall parcantagt of daaarooa tlM ongaging 
lA social dlacourat. Varbal Intaractlona in Engllah daaarooaa alidtad 
dividual rathar than group participation, for tha aoat part. Thla ia 
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.l,,afl».. We^^^ Altli-Ih »h. Xi..r.t... 

ttet ehU*T»i lUm » Meo«d U»gu.». -wrUly. tteo«|h «>eUl 
.i„.r«tl-. ilttl. ~ ti- «. tM. f.* .f ll.t-t.tic l.t.T. 

.e»l» tarn Th».. .Mldr« 41d «t h.v. .iM.too. Wtt"^*!*' 

t. l-i. th* wcUl ««. of th. l"*"*' th.t .t. « ~e.iMry 

■y. 

lor d*lly eo«wnlc*tlv« •ncounttri. | 
J9, fA^ Mn„ ■oeial ^^^'^ 




• rur, »ot.d t. b. »ry Ut.l. 41««»c. 1« .oci.l f..«.ck 1« 
ttpp«r and low«r grtdM MTOM progr««». Itotiv. aw i 
.liShtl, if.t.t p.rc.«.». of cU..roa. ti- .lvl«t .ocUl fdb.cK in 
tb. prl.ary ,r.d.-. Th.r^ vr.. hovv.r. «o .irific«.t diff.r.nc. in 
^ptr lo^r gr.d.. 1« Kt .nd .t«d.rd InglUh cU..roo«. 
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oup«7 




CfoeUi) 




^9. tocUllft 

20. futa' 
•tat^Ml^t into 




21. AbU 
for group 
>artlciP«tion 



22. Builds 
on aoclAl 
lUlotuc 



ftigllsh 
(itaadard Sttgllth 
•ad BSL) 



gpanlsh 





Fortugussa 



Chintst 



/ 



tf^ltUn .od ChlMM eU.«. «r. .ot.d t. h-v. th. l.t«..t ^.tcwtu** 
of t«ch.r f..db.ck th.t w.. e.t.torl..d .. "..eUlU..." ".ItUn proir.-. 
»»lf..t.d th. ,LtV.t ««i.b.r of t..ch.t f..db.ck r.tp.n... (11.3X) th.t 
bJllt «. ..cUl a..to-. .«d ..k.d for r-P P'tt^cl^"^""- Ih... pro,r.m. 
Mr. elo..ly followed by Sp.nlih oAd Chin... projx.M. * 
In ,.«r.lly «.a».tln« ,.rc«.t.i.. of .ocl.l MUA .er... pr.r«.. 
It .hould b. .b..r».d th.t th. .o-bl».d r.te.nt.|.. of .oel.l t..db.ck In 
m «.d .t»d.rd tollUh eU..roo.. 1. .Inlf le»tl, 1... th« In ..ch of th. 
„tlv. .roup.. Thl. point, to . dl.contln»lty to th. typ. .ri.n.»... 
f.,ab.ck to «tl». l»r..|. «>a to,U.h pro,r.«. VhU. .hlldr.n r.c.lv. . j 
. ,lp>lfle«.t »o»«t. of .f f.ctl». ».d .ocl.1 f ..db.ck in *.tl,. U.,u.i. 
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rrottaw. this U e«»Uiiu«djla m •! •t»dtr4 togXlah KOtrf*^* 



•xtMit, r«»ult lA thm difficulty chUdfW •Kp^ri^ftfti In 



tlM traatltlen proe«*t* 

jX, What trottaat tiavt wof contlnutd ^trbal lof f cj 



Contliuitd Verbal 
lAttractlon 


1 

llAtlvt Lan|u«gt. 


tSL 


Sttodard English 


^. Oon^nuttt 


63. 3Z 


27. n 


43.31 


2. ItoPi 


36. 7X 


72. 2X 


56. 7X 



«Uh«r ISt or itandard EngUih prograw. Thli Indicatti that Initructlonal 
chains in natlvt language classrooms alldt SK>rt wbal rasponst from 
children. tSL classes were found to havt the lowait nusiber ot continued 
•varbal thalns. ChUdren in these cUsaes ware noted to hav. the fewast 
•pport^tl.. t. u.. l.n»u.i. .cro..-th. comltiv.. »ff.ctl».. .nd ..cUl 
•rw.. Con.H.Tla» th. f.ct thit ISl el..... .r. th. Xlnk or hziif 

b.tv..<r utlv. l.ngu.M .nd .t.nd.rd togU.h cX...... Ungu... l».tr«tlon 

b.ei».. «r7 r.i.».nt to .tud.nt.' .uce... In th. proc... of tr.n.ltlon 
Iro. ».tl». Un,u.,. to iDiU.h. 4hl. d.t. r.l... th. ,u..tlon of «h.th.r 
m el..... .T. .d.iiu.t.l» »t.p.tlng .tud.i.t. fet thl. tr».ltlon. 
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X«BguM« Wl.), and »t«id»Td ln|llsh prograBt «»■ Md«. Th« t^x tbouitad 
iUcootlnultUi in pro|r«Bi •croii all link* of UttnictioMl 



Th« flrit link of tb« chalni. Who Inltitttt . ••nlftittd th»t lutlve 

!xaiigu«t« cUstrooM had a algnlflcantly Xargar nuabar of chlld-inltlatad 

. ■ ■ - I 

wb»l Intaractlbna. Vharaaa ona third of tha varbal Intaractlona tn 

mativa lantuaga claaarooma «>ara ehild-lnltlatad. only 4.3X vara chlld- 
Inltiatad In Engllah programa. Thla d^ta lapllaa that Ingllah prograna 
ara ■uch aora taachar-dlractod. Uttl^ opportunity la glvan chljdran to 
^coaa actlvaly Involvad In tatting tha dlractlon of irarbal oxcbangaa 
ihat ocqur In tha daaarooBa. ~ 

Tha aacond link of tha Initructlonal chalna analyxad vaa Taachar 
Oblacttvaa . Thara vara again l»Rortant dlffarancaa rav.alad acroaa 
programa. lUtlva languagt claaaaa bad an nlaoat aqual apUt batwatn 
Inatructlonal tl- apant on cognltlva (53X) and aodo-af factlva (A8Z) 
taachlng objactlvaa. ESL and atandard Engllah ptograma, centrarlly. put 
«I»>at all of thalr Inatructlonal aaiphaala on tha cognltlva domain. Engllah- 
•a.a-Sacond>Languaga program, apant 97% of cl.aaroom tlma on cognltlva taachlng 
•bjactlvaa and 3X In aoclo-.ffactlva Jraaa. Standard BagUah claaarooma 
apaat t6Z of tha tlaa In cognltlva and UX In aoclo-af factlva araaa. 

thla dif f aranta In languaga aaphaala in particularly notavorthy In 
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of •VAlvatiat hov tSL prograM tarra at tha bri^t« batvaan aatlva 
jaafiiaia and ataadard bitll«h frograM. Tha fact that thara ia iuch a 
Xarga diacta»tocy b«tv«to pregrau isdieatat that ISL luatTwctioa doaa not 
fulfill thla hrldglng functlaa. Tha aaat with which childran ara tranaitionad 
CO standard ingliah prograM graat,ly dapandi on hew E5L prograaa davalop 
«11 araaa of tha ftigliah language. To U auccattful in atandard Ingliih 
yregramiag, chUdran mat ba abla to cownmlcata on a parioaal and aocial 
loval aa wall aa on a cognltlva laval. Tha davalopmant o£ aodo-aff active 
language ia aapacially in>ortant for aatlva-language-apeakera who are only 
oxpoaed to thaie atpecte of the language at achool. Sodo-affectlve 
connunlcation at hone ie ueually in tha firft language. 

Tha fact that the davtlopwent of aodo-af fective^ languagt it important 
Is eonfirwad by aecond-language ecquleition atudlea. Thie retaarch 
Indicataa^hat the developatnt of aodcaf fective language nqt only raeultt 



In batter coraunicative ability but allowt atudentt to aake a betW 
•dJjuatiMUit to the aecond language and culture. 

Tha third link of the inttractional <^aint. Pireetlon of now, accountt 
for the direction of Terbtl comnunicttion. to thk child or to the group. 
Vhereat native language programt tended tO direct^guittic intaractiont 
to individuala. ESL and atandard Inglith programt were group-oriented. 
Thi. indicate, that children who are uaed to individual i.ed in.truction in n.tlve 
language prograat are auddealy i-»ertad in ESL program, which de not provid. . 
thia type of inttruction. Thia aiay ba a critical point to contlder in terms of 
traaaitiofting childran auccasefully from native language to IngllshptOSrwut. 
Croup Instruction rarely accounts for lingulttic Jrofidency^ Thit, 

) -to- >y 



8i> 



gMup iMCrttetloo. ^ 

/Iht fit til link of ttm iMtructloMl ehAlnt is Lantuatt ttethod. Uaguagt 
■itMa had • dl£f«r«nt Mphaslt acrett progrtM. ISi elMtta annt owt 
36s •£ l»»tructlon«l tl»t qu^itlonlni. Ovtr half tht Initrwctlonal ehalat 
eeUtetod In ISL elatttt asked chlldrm tp IdMtlfy or l«b«l •ooathlnt. 
Iht ■©•t typical qutttien vai: "^ihat it thlt?" Initructlcmal chal^n alaotntt 

^vara ot fellowt: 

yaachtr Obiactivt - To idaotify or labal 
^Irtctlon - To group 
Phvilcal Mathod - Contaxt-oriantad 
tantunt Mathod - Qutttloning 
. Student U»a of Uni;uatt Opportunity - Labtl 
Yaacher Foodback - Tot7Wo v 
Contlnuad iPtOT action - Stops 

ThU iaatructlonal chain allows llttls opportunity for cblldran to ust 
Ingllsh In vtrbaUdlacouraa. 

Standard togllah cUssroo»s apsnt 43X of instructional tlot questioning 
•tudants. Coamndlng was ths second oost utlllxad language oathod in ESI 
and standard. Eogllah elassroons. 

itotlva language classrooms, on tho othtr band, spant only 27. 3X of 
claasroon. instructional tiot questioning students. Other language .ethodi. 
ouch as peer prompting, socuilUng. and narrating, vere also given amph.tit 
m these classrooms. Matlve language classes vere shovn to engage actively 
in language methods that oncourag.d children to respond with soclo-.f feet Ive 
aa well as cognitive statam^ts. , 

This rasponae of chUdran, or Hn« Student Pses Ungu^t Opportunltle., 
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^\ht 9iMth in tU iMtmetiOBAl chalat. ttudtBtt* of Unguaftt 

clAsM tAV« May aorp^ttspoMti MUgorls*d ii •ocl©-*£fietiir«, vlrroring 
tht MC ^ t fU Pn •ocio-«ff«ctlv« Mchlat ©bjtctiy«i In tb«»t cUisrooM. 
JctMtUi la aatlvt Uafuagt claBirooas «i«rt w>f6 to •aciur«|t «ctlv« 
antuatt -lattrehmagt b«tUtn stuiilftij^Chliarw la ESL cUott. ecmtr.rlly, 
Mr* atldoa «at«|«d in actlvi lodal dlicourii. Chlldrfa la thtit claiitt 
a«Tt oai-«ord rtipoMOi w>it fraquaatly. aaiiroea obwrratlcmt la ESL 
yrogrtM rtvaaltd that llttXa attinticm v«t glvwi to arraaglag practlct 
Wortualtlaa for aacoad-languag-iptakTa to uaa tha lagll.h laaguaga In 

^ social convaraagLpn. 
' Tha aavaatlliak in tha laptructional chaina ia ratdba^k ftoip Taachtr. 
Vativa laaguaga taaehara gava faadback ia all thraf araaa of languaga. 
irtiaraM^ia ESL and ataadard Eagllah dawrooma, taaehara prl^rUy gava 

cogaitiva faadback. 

tha- flaal liak la tha iaatr^cdoaal^ chaina ia Contlnuad Xntaractlon. 
aa(iv« Xaaguaga daaaaa had «ora docu»aatad coatiauad irarbal chaiaa. Thla 
CBn ba latarpritad to -an that taaehara in aativa laaguaga daaarooaa gava 
«>ra faadback that aacouttgad childran to uaa Unguaga. Mo.t iaatructional 
Uhaia\ la ESL pr^grwaa atoppad rathar coatiauad. Tharafora. childran in 
^aa program, vara aot givan tha prac^l^a opportunitiaa that rataarch 
kaa ladicatad to ba crucid to tha davalopaant of proficiancy in a a.cond 
laaguaga. 

Tbaa* aotad diacoatiauitiaa batwaan prograaa »aka ti»a traaaltion 
procaat aora difficult for childran. ISL program, i»hich ara »aaat to , 
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yrvvK* ^ ^"M ^tmmt mtilw Uii|u^|* Md ettftdard fcuXlth n»tr«w v 

»ot doeuMnt«d to fhto riMiTth •rf«rfor»la| tUt fwnetloii. In 
fact, tb* ftMtttt noir^tie tbock to studMCt cms tUi .ov^ 
fm Mtlv* la&tuAM to ««' tottructloa. th« dlf£»rMe«t to ttVcbtog 
a^hMto «nd •pproacb eaut« chUdrja to wnd «n toordtoat. ««)unt of ^ 
Xim to •djV»tt»ont. Ihl« totof foraa vlth tht txpadltncy with which tbay 
loan fti$llah. It olao tlowt down tha tranaltlon proeaaa ttom natlvja ^^v|^ 
ltttu«M to .tandard pTO|ra«lnf . lvat» whan chUdran ara aald to 
copiltlvaly raady for standard Engllah cUaarooBt. tbay oftan fail i;© ^ 
»Aka an adiquata aoclal adjuataant. Ihla »ay xaflact tha lack of 
toatructlonal aaphaala to aoclo-af factlva araaa to ISL claaarooBi. 

Dlacontlnultlaa wara ilao found to axlat acfoaa proirami In language 
•kill saquancaa. Taachara wara oftan notad to ba dupUcattog aac»^ othar'a 
•f forta. ChUdran wara taught, concapta all ovar again to IngUa^ rathar 
thMu Hwh th. Bii«ll»h -ord Uh*U for known conctttf. Af tuchtrt • 
dnolop.*) th. «trT-»lt l«>t««. eh.cUl.t. thl. »top.n.tt, to t.t..ch 

« 

rathor-thM build <m «h.t ».t known b.c»t .or. ud .or. .w.r«it. 

In .umry. It B.y b. ..Id th.t th. trm.Ulon ptoc... 1. -.d. mci, 
difficult for chlldr.n by t^. dl.cntlnultl.. th.t .xl.t .cro.. n.tlv. 
l.n(u.|.. tSL^i .t.nd.rd!Enill.h pro,r«u both In torn, of t..chlnE 
.tr.t.tl«. »d 1«>««.I« ..I"""- * ~" eontlnuou. flow of 

ln.tr»ctlo».l eh.i«. «>d l.ni».I. .kUl ..<,».»«.. .cro.. pr.ir«. would 
«,t .ml, r..ult in ...l.r .nd «.r. .uc«..ful tr.n.ltl«.ln, for .tudont. 
but Muld ..t.bll.h th. eo»unlc.tton b.tw..n progT«« .^."...r, for 
•a iat.tr.t.d In.tructlon.l proe... to t»k. pl.c. / 
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TO. cowapnow: iKTLiaTiows FOK irsmcH . 

PUCATIOBAL FIACTICI SM> miCY 

tht c^UAboTAtiiTft effort btttvtM •cbeel staff aad th% Ttttarcb taam 
M four Imrtant outeoMi. first, it sstsbl,ltbtd verklat eoUsgisl 
Tslstiou Wtvstn school staff froa satlva languata. tSl, sad stsadard 

clsssaa. ' Sacoa<» lha projact davalepad a aav collaboratlva vodal 
:b, fn^^tdl^i procatt alapantt and atagat of raaaarch. Third, 
^^"^if^dupt* raaultad fro* tha collaboratiira procata: cha LIN- 
Obaaxvation Scala and tba Entry-Kxit Lanfuaga Chacklitt. 
^viiliiili^:^^^ projact satabliahad a fraBawork for tha rataarch afforta at 
ojlia selMOl %Q ba trantfarrad to ethar^ehool aitat. ^ 

'■■^^iidifnl^pB tba «ott aignlficant ratult of any rataarch projact Jit iti 
tranafarabmty. Whila »odaXt bava raraly^baan trantfarrad auccattfully, 
prQca^^«» •»*va farad aucb battar. Tha collaborativa procatt, including 
^ tba tangibla prod^tt davalopad by thit projact, bavt baan auccattfully 
tranafarrad to othlr f choola within tba dittrictt. Thit yaar, at a ratult 
•f tba projact cMuttad at on« achool in Canbridga, taachart throu|hout 
tha ^iatritt art aatting biK>nthly to colXaborata on tha davalop»«nt of 
«ntry-axit languaga chacklitt t for Cradat 2-8. 

In analyilng tha auccatt of thit projact, It cannot ba anphttitad too 
strongly that thara vara tvo attantial contributing alasantt: tha procatt 
of collaboration ^d tha davalopaant of a tangibla product of witufl 
banafit. It vat atrongly atatad byavaryona involvad in thit projact 
that thaaa tvo alasanti tiara crucial toitt auccatt. Without tha davalop- 
It of tb* »ro4uet, thi eollrtor»tl« proctM would Mt ham had tha 
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vXtiatM Iwpact Mhoel -^rosruMtit fthang«s, jutt m without thm froettt 
•f coUaherAtlOBl th» frotfuct would not hovt rtoulttd In tbt colltflality 
•f otoff mu^f Mtdtd to iapltatat tho product. Thus, tbttt two tloatott 
^rt cnelol dopondtnt worioblot that eeotrlbutod to tht projoct't fooltivt 

•utcoao^ i 

Ibo iaplicotioni for rotoarch that can ha diractly darivad itrow thla 
Vrejoct rolata to tha collaborativa procaaa and tha production of a tanglbla 
product. Too oftan, school raaaarch haa haan strictly a thaoratical 



•ndaavor. An out a Ida raaaarchar want Into 



a 



ol with a'^praconcaivad 



problaw that ha or aha wantad to raaaarch. Scho^paraonnal wara tha 
•ubjacta for atudy, tha **guinaa oiM*' to opaak. laaaarchara atudiad 
thalr subjacta to docuaant a thaoratical iaaut rathar than to innovata 
proiraanatic changaa that would hava poaitiva affacta on a'cudanta. 

laaaarch in tha paat, than, baa focuaad on a hiararchical approach. 

lha raaaarchar alona waa baliavad to hava tha axpartiaa to dafina tha • 

r . ^ 

raaaarch problaw, aat up tha raaaarch daalgn, and coordinata docuaantatlon 
and axplanation of collactad data. Othar than baing aubjacta, taachara 
vara not involvad in tha raaaarch procaaa. Aaaslngly anough, hovcvtr, it 
waa tbaaa aaaa taachara who wara axpactad to iaplawant tha raaaarch out- . 
cowaa of projacta with thay had no Involvawant and. uaually, to which thay 
had'Co eonnitwant. 

Ibia hiararchical approach la aignificantly diffarant from tha functional 
approach to raaaarch daacribad in thia projact. Tha functional approach 
Involvod school staff in tha raaaarch procaaa from tha baginning. School 
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■ mtait MliAkorata vttli tha ratwireli ttm to ttatft tlaatlv th* rttMrch 
yroblM tiit ff«l««Mit CO tbt fA'tieultr Mbool Mtclat^^ T«Aeb«ri art 
ip^l^d in rasMTch <aslfa. iA af fott la aada to allov avaryona to 
coatrlbuta according to thalr ajcpattlaa ratbar than thalr hlararchlcal 
poaltioA* Ala functional approach |ivai eradanca to tha fact that 
«aaehara ara tha ultlaata iaplanantorc of any rasaarch outcoMt. Taachars - 
nho asa atrontXy covlttad and intaractad in rasaarch goalt ara thus 

o 

aora likaly to inplaatnt tha outconai. 

Vhila thara has haan a racant aaphaclc in tha rasaarch en collaglallty, 
thara has hafn llttla rafafanca to how this collaslality can ba davalopad. 
This pro j act aatc forth tha ayldanca that collaglality is not jutt another 
thaoratical construct but can ba practically astabllahad through tha procass 
of collaboration uaad to craata a tangibla product. Tha creation of tha 
product is iaportant bacauso^ isDediattly astablithas tha auccass of tht 
collab^^ativa process. Tha product baconss tha tanglbla avidanca that a 
group of paopla vara abla to work togtthtr to davist aoaathing of mutual 
banafit.' Thara is a aansa of prida and acconpllshatnt, than, that is tha 
and rasult of tht process, which glvat paopla tha poaitiva fatdback to 
waa tht procass again in tha future. 

Tht creation of a product also btconts txtrtntly inportant to tht 
ultiMtt success of the research in bringing about prograanatic changts. 
School ataff net the product as a point of departure for continued 
colUboration. This was clearly aeen at the Canbrldgt achool aite. Tht 
Tbsaarch achool aharad the product they developetf with other schools in 
Xht iUtrict. This abating resulted in a continuation of the collaborative 
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frecMt tMcbtrt fbrpufb tb« diatrict eontiautd la tb« dmlepaent of 
•la&goftt* fkill •iitiT*«zit ehftckllatt for Mil grad^t. 

Umis, tbrYinetioBAl*cpll«borativft proc«ii h«i docuMottd craaiftr 
^ttlM. th« product 4«vttlop«d m a r«tult of tha collaboration wmy or may 
«ot dapandiag on tcbool aaadt. Tba laportant factor la that . 

collaboration la not an aapty procaaa but baa faadbaj^Jn built Into It 

threuth tbt craatlon of i| product - tha tanglbla tvldanca of tha auccaaa 

f' . 

of tha procaaa. 

Tha raaaarcbar*a ro]||^ In tha /unctlonal-collaboratlva raaaarch la 
ana of gulda rathar than dlractor. Tba raaaarchar provldai bla or bar 
•Jcpartlaa In a functional rathar than a hlararchlcal rola. Tha raaaarchar 
ibue bacoMta a partnar In f'aaaarch vlth acbool ataff . Thla naw rola of 
tba raaaarchar can ba tltlad **collaborBantor.** Tha raaaarchar functlona 



«a co^jagua and gulda through tha pravloualy outllnad atagaa In tha 
collaboratlva procaaa. 

Tha' pairing of tha principal Invaatlgator (outaldar) with ont Influantlal 
•cbool saployaa (lititldar) la an laportant part of thla collaboratlva procaaa. 
Vharaaa tha principal Invaatlgator can bring an objactlvlty to tha 
Idantlflcatlon of achool naada, tha achool aaployaa, working aa alta sanager, 
of fara tha aubjactlvlty of knowing tha Intarvorklngt of tha achool ayaran 
fros an Inalda parapactlva. Fraquant maatlnga batvaan tha principal ^ 
invaatlgator and alM aanagar maintain tha auccaaaful vorklng balanca 
batvaan tba Ipput of outalda raaaarclSara and Inalda ataff aanbara on an 
ongoing baala. 
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■march tiMt it tettd oB this ftmcticmtl-cellaberttlirt aodtl should 
«4h«r« to thm follovlat VT«iMti i 

1. 1b« rssurchar t«k«t • funccien*i( rathftr thao • himrehical rolt 
iB-rMMrch, hacoalnt • collaagut vlth tehool staff. 
' 2. BpUs in rasaareh ar« fupctlopal in that they ar« basad oa aaabtri* 
contributing according to thair axpcrtlac. 
).-<^Mel^Tt art tha kty agantt In afftctlag fundaaantal change and 
tharafora should ba Involvad In all phases of rsscatch, starting 
vlth a dsflnltlon of tht rt starch problam. 

4. Taachars art unllkaly to affact change sl«ply btcautt a raitarchtr 
ttlls than to. Ttachcn vho taka an active rather than receptive 

^ role in research, however, are aore likely to laplaatnt research 

OUtCOBtS. ' . 

5. laeearch should not be program-specific but should Involve s 

r/ general achool effort. Expertise and talent Is thus shsred saon^^ 
teachers %»orklng toward achool goals rather than on Isolated 
' pTogranttlc laauas. 

6. Basearch ahould be alMd at changing the performance of the group 
rather than Individual taachars. ^ 

7. Collagiallty can ba defined In terns of peer aupport. The develop 
Mt at colleglallty results froa tsschirs' working together to 
develop a product of alitual benefit. 

At 

S. lasearch -ust hsva transfer value ao that teachers as researchers 
at one achool alta can train dther teachers at other sites In tht 
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«M 9t th» •cbDoX-4«v*lop«d product. Wtlipttlj, tU iMcUts 
can mUt otUr tMctef • to th» proettt of colUboMtlou so that 
froductt of ■MtuAl bontflt can bo dovtlepod. Thlo opproocb 
both it coit-of foctlvo and tondt to)liov« gT«*ttr impact durough 

its Bultlpllor off Oct. 
U owory, ochooX rottorch ohould toko o oov functlonol-colloborAtlvt * 
•pproocb xotbor th«» tho hlotorchlcol oppV^h oood to tbo poot. Funptlonol- 
eolUborotlYO rotoorch glvot oquol roloi to rotoorch tooa and ochool otof ^ 
ai colXoborotori to roooorcb. Tbo roMorchoro' tboorotlcol oxportUo ond 
tbo toocbort' proctlcol knowlodgo iHU produco roMorch outcoiDtt that will 
vot only bo tonovotlvi but, aoat toportont, will bovo practical rolovanco. 

Practical roltvanco for roaoarcb to oducatlon la particularly 
l>p.tt.Dt « • tl«i iA.n pubUc «luc.tton t. b.l»l qu..tion.d In Mrm. of 
It. »r.«lc.l r..ult. 1» .d.,u.t.lT .duc.tli.« chlldr.n. Th.r. .r. polltlc.l 
" po«f, «ho .r. curT.ntly lobbying for «, ".ductlon «»eh.r" .y.t... ihlch 
«uld Wu to ».. th.lr t.x dolUr. for jrlv.t. r.th.r th.n for 

jibllc .ductlon. lb. »t.i^.. of lb. .upport.r. of th. »o»eh.r .,.t.. 1. 

.b.t ».r.nt. ..y Mt . b.tt.r W-c.tl.n for tholr chlldr.n through prlv.t. 

•cbool.. If It 1. tru. th.t ,rlv.t. .d-e.tlon »y off.r Utt.r i..tr»ctl.n.l 

progrw.. th.n it follow. th.t t)^ pubUe .duc.tl«»l .y.t» »..d. to b. 

t^r^^. It 1. »ltl-.t.ly th. t..eh.r. in th. public .chool .y.t.- «ho 

«. «k. .duc.tl.n.-l eh«.g.. th.t b.n.flt .t»d.nt.. Th.r.for.. th. rol. 

.f t«ch.r. in .due.tlo..l 'r....rch i. eruci.1 to'th. .-»d r..«lt of pro,r.« 

iimo^ttoo, of vbicb tbty oro tbt i«plo»ontort . 
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'lk* uatttmt of thl» cMMteh tlwuld !»»• n«'»<^ l»lle«tlo«» for 
^.ftlo-l tolley -rf-r.. To 4.t.: bUlop-X ^doeotlonol l»ll.T to. boon 
fooDdod i» th« Fr««loo thot oil •Dn-IlnilHh-opo»kl»i otadoati -itt Uen* 
nMBt U. fc«U.h to ••tttcul.to through th^ iMrleoa »MbUc o4ae.tlo« 
noto. lo* atydoDti ««. to l»»ll.h eo^otone. bw «ot boon dlroetly 
.Mrooood aod 1. corrontly doeldod ilfforontly .eroo. tho ot.t... «lneo 
thoro 10 no n.tlon.1 »oiley pn bo« to odoebt. non- »d ll.lt.d-In»ll.h- 
•poUlng otud«.ti. ototof hovr ooUctod opproocbo. boood on. thf phUo.ophy- 
rotlonU. of tho Uot-or»«il..d «>d .uro»lvo of tho polltleol tot.root 
Sr«.p* T.pr..«.tjn» non- or li«It.d-rn,lloh-.p..UBl otodonto. fgord- 
IM. of 'tho .tot. policy, no ot.t. ho. ouccMfully tron.Ut.d policy Into . 
,r.ctlco«lthr..p.cttoth. followlni,»..tl6..i How con ehUdr.n b. | 
«r«..ltlo««l ««:c...fully fro- notlv. Unguot* to IngU.h? »« oro 
.t»d«.» roody to bo tr»..ltlon.d fro- th. nitlv. l».gu.g. or BL ln.tr»ctl.n.l 
tropu to stondord Inglloh progrwul 

thi. roooorch .novr. thl.. ,«.tlon. by doorl, -.olfo.tlng tb.t th. 
.rMOlftlonol »d .d-lnl.tr.tl« .tructur. tr«..l.t.d Into policy 1. not 

U, d.t.r-ln»t for .uccofully Int.gr.tlng childr«> Into th. Engll.h 
..ln.tr.... «-t 1. boy 1» I-- t". org.nl..tlo..l «.d .d.lnl.tr.tlv. 
.troctor.. .croo. progr«. p.r-lt th. Ind-olon of t-chlng otr.t.gU. 
tb.. .r. erltlcl for th. d.v.lop-.nt of chlldr..'. f«>ctlon.l EngUoh 
Unta,,» .bill. Th. o-ph..l. 1. th». on .Mchln, .tr.t.gU. ond . Unr.*.* 
rtUl .o*»onc. («.try-oxlt eh.cUl.'t) t.th.r th.n on ln.troctlon.l progr».. 
It U th.« toothing otrotogl... «.t th. org»l^.tlon.l progr». tb.t 
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4«t«xviMS tb« tttccti* of tTaniltloBtd ttudaatt. Tbmfort. • eontlnuout 
lastruccioBal flow k«s«d m •oultabXt Ctaehint •WttgUi ^tdt to b« 
••tabUalMd b«tv««n Mtlvt laafuagt, BSL, and •ttndard toglUh cl««iroo«f. 
tiac* all aatlv* laaguagt protraat art ultlBattly eonctmd with 
traiultiMdnt c>iildr«n to Ingllih, It !• ■ort Initructlonally at wall 
M9 flaaaelally axptdltnt to unify akill laatruction vit^M^^-axit 
laaguaga chackllat. ;Thl» n^lowt t««cb«ra to buUd on liBfuaga akllli 
froB prograa to progran and froa grada to grado. 

Currantly, th« tr*n»ition*l procost la •xtraaaly fragMatod; 
prograas diffar froa cUtt to datt and achool to achool. Sklllt taught 
In all programs do not follow any dtfinita aaquanca. Taachtrt do not 
coordinate Inatructional.^oalt but aaintain an axdutivity with ragtrd to 
«hair program affilUtion. Prograw ara conaidarad aa aaparata antitita 
xathtrrtian at Intagratad partt of an educational ayttaa. Mativa language 
irrograstf ara conpidarad dittinct from ESL and atandard English programs , 
yat chUdran froii/nativa language programs attand ESL classes and ara 
•vantually transitioned Into atandard English programs. What ia needed, 
than, la to largely aliminJfe titles of programs which cause them to be 
thought theory and practice as aaparata antitiet with differing goels. 

ito emphasis ahould instead be placed en a continuous chain of Instruction, 
lather than labeling daases aa '^tiva language." "bilingual.- "ESL." or 
-atandard English" - as aaparata programs - all these programs ahould be 
groupad mnder the term "language transitioning." In this framework, n.tlve 
language taachars would work in collabbration with ESL and atandard Englith 
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tMCtert to 4«v«lop la&guag* tkillt Ib both languigtt along • langiugt 
^yiw cootiauuB. Idueatort aad ^llcy Mlwrt would find th* ol^«lii*tioo 
«f apoeUic titlti oxtroMly eott-^ffielont. In thli way, aoBUt for 
•ducatienal program *ifoiald not bt dlvldad • caualag l&craaatd ^ 
adalaittratlvt oxpoaat. >n latagration of oducatlonal prograaa la alao 
•ducatioBally axpadiaat la that It doaa not cauaa a duplication of af forts 
currantly aaaa la traaaltlonal programing, lathar. taachara would ba 
working tcOgathar to provida laaguaga davalopaant for llnltad- and aon- 
Zngliah-apaakara on an ongoing baaia. ' 

It appaara that ona of tha factors that aay hava limitad tha auccass 
of bilingual aducation la ita axdusivity. Vltinataly, bilingual programs 
ara judgad according to how vail childran auccaad in achool aftar thay 
•ntar tha Engliah Mainatraan. Vhila bilingual aducation. Including 

aativt /language Inatruction, la crucial for tha aducation of LES and KES 

r 

atudanta, tha auccaas of thaaa programs is diractly ralatad to how they 
ara latagratad into tha total aducational aystam. Bilingual programs wust 
giva childran tha akilla nacassary to conpata with Engliah-apaaking paars. 
Policy Bakara can contributa to tha auccasa of bilingual programs by 
•atabliahing goala that ara complamantary rathar than oppoaad to thost of 
•taadard togliah programs. By addraaaing tht iaauaa of ^ tranaition is 
to ba accoiit>liahad through attantion to continuoua inatructional atrataglt 
•croaa programa and vhan through an antry-axit ehaekliat, tha amooth 
%T§nal^^Q^ aad tha ultimata atudant auccasa in tha mainstraam can ba 
accoipliabad. 
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M.I.B. illingual Ttachtz Znstrvlct 

Rtsttftreh Project 
320 Lon9f«llow Ball 
Appian Nay f 
Caobridga, KA 02138 



lfEM0RANDl}5t 
TOs Pro j act Participants 
ntOMt Linda Vantr^glia & Stuart Land 
DXTEi March 27, ^81 

REs £ntry/£xit Languagt Skills Chacklist 



In our affort to davtlop a national nodal for bilingual taacher 
insarvica programs wa naad to articulata what our txpactations are 
concerning language skills at each grade level. Which language 
akills should children have already mastered before coining to your 
class? Which ones will you introduce, aaintain, or expect them to 
vaster? 

r 

This Entry /Exit Language Skills Checklist will focus on how and 
when children use language to: 

1. ask questions 

2. ' tfeek nore information 

3. ' create stories 

4. state new ideas 

5. develop higher order thinking 
€. develop social expressions 

7. describe feelings and emotions 
S. and mbre 

On the following pages list the Entry /Ejtit skills for your grade 
level in each of the Language Arts areas t Oral Language, Peading 
and «?ritten Language. . 
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list th« languag* tkiXlt y6u mv ^npertant in tK« following areas 
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J^ar Or. Vantxif lia: 



•th«r school syittas. , "wriaje putlle School* and (vtiitutny in 
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Sfe^riatandtiTt of Sc^ooli 



Nattar, Narrlnfton School 



vavKvnmt Of uwcuace MEtaops 

♦ 

fyHalat * tb* yroettt iMi«r«by ehUdrui tit ifords to conetptt wblcb m 
teoMB la tiM flrtt .JiiBswaM. tjabolt, ^Icturtt. ACtiont for porcoption, 
^ tlMlr vord-lobollng or* vood oo o aoons to build oxtonaivo voeobulorioo 

Oninkiot - tbo otrotog]^ in ifbicb obildfon iaitoto phrooto froa tho oocond 
laagaogo. Ihio allovt childron to rtpoat phrooto holiotieolly ond ooobloo 
tboa to otrotcb tboir ability to ceanunicotc in oociol iituationa and to 

■ ■ * 

loam lantuago pattama. 

Croatint tha final atata of. languaga laamlng, in ubicb cblldran combina 
aorda and cbunka of languaga craativaly to axp^a thair idaaa. Original 
aayiaga darlvad froa pravioualy laarpad cbunka of languaga ara tba and 
TOauit of tbia atratagy. 

IJatanint Ift and Sound Int Out - a r^ocaaa uaad by aatond-languaga laamara 
to da^lop racaptiva atfd axpraaalva proficiancy. Haanlng ia laamad 
aattM^ally, by tba llataning action of tba laamar. 

Tollow tha Fhraaa - tba atratagy aaployad to ocilisa cbunka of languaga in 
erdar to laam tba syntax of tba aacond languaga. Conatant pat tarns and 
pbraaaa ara practicad by tba laamar and ara atantually varlad by changing 
aorda tbat follow tha phraaa. 

locialiiiat - tba procaaa by ahlcb cbildran laam aocial axpraaalona 
holittieally, aa cbunka. Onca tba aocUl foraulaa bava baan laamad, thay 
aaa ba appliad and practicad i» otbar aiailar aituationa. 
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•ociauy aeeaptad aspraaaion. ar. da«,aatrafd i« . 

ehU*r« eta... «M„„, .,.,o.ch.. t. i», *■ 

' --in. ^xvxa^a „ ^^^^ 

•r ehuaka la a^ihaaliad. 
•ounda la a^>haalsad. 



